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for Secain ¢ sa roe sihieeeies and Drain- 
~gn’or before the F. OF 
for Live Btock must be made on or before t e FIRST 


F tsles received.in each case after those respective dates 
any exertion, be disqualified, and returned to the 


may, be had on application at the Offices of the 
re: square, London. 


ee 


eae INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


cE for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
mgt 97S is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Catalogue 6d. Gzorcr Nicot, Secretary. 


“fe 








PUBITION OF,.THE SOCIETY OF 
abate FH ANNUAL BEAMITION win this ‘Society is is 
9 a.m. until dusk., Admittance 1s. 


Seffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Roszrts, Secretary. 





Oy we UP. 
“ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES,” 


’ BO. 
‘STREET, POR 8Q 
an extension of time, the Exhibition ill 
EDAY NEXT, the 16th inst., when it must 
v2 with Descriptions, Anecdotes, &., by 


T tte. o 9 in’ the Morning to 
ing; and from ry to 10 o’clock in the Evening. 









*REV J. M. BELLEW, 8.CsL., will give 


from the WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
IN HIS LIFE, at . MARTIN'S HALL, 61 


Frill be Widow ‘and to this 
entre Balconies 2s.; Back Seats, 
satis Boyal i eb sy ; at 
Acre ; M aate's mens Circus Road, 

4 at Mus. “NCKERMAR’ ‘s, 6, Blenheim ‘Terrace, 
of the Stalls may be seen. 
ny 





< ” WADOWS. AND ORPHANS. 
rae, Txconrornatzp sy Rorat Cuanter 1842. 
‘the Immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty 
THE QUEEN. 
Ce mike H. the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
Vicz-ParRons. 


h, K.G. The Earl Stanhope. 
» K.G. The a of ee a 
of Lansdowne, Lord Lyndhurst. 


Sir John Swinburne, Rart. 
Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 


CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 


Subscribers are ih jntamed 
tev  Sphoceines Se 7 FESTIVAL will be 
,in FREEMASO 
a Hon. VISCOUNT HARDINGE in the chair. 
Srewarps. 
SIR EDWIN a, RA. 


it ln, Alexander der Munro y= Tae 












. ae Esq. 
A Esq., A.R.A. dames R. Swinton, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 


B £1 14, each, to be at ot ie Sieve) of Haxat Wrxv- 
retary, 8, George Street, Hanover 
of  Auaistant Ty ie 50, Bernard Street, Russell | 
OPER, Assistant Secretary. 








(iia Pa PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. — 


io month of APRIL until the 
ding hen on the Ist of MAY. 
Pictures-and. of W: 


Crystal Palace, in 





of these 
, 50, to 100 


oy 
aia 


to Her Majesty, 149, | 28, 


N C. Practical Instruction is 
ralog , by Mr. Tewnawrt, at 149, Strand. ee 





‘ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Trot DIRECTORS OF THE MONDAY 
oo oe ee a ae ‘aret bd mre ar we ba from tl the 

masters (the Eighth and last. of which 

was devoted ‘to Bach and Handel), : 

A SECOND SERIES WILL COMMENCE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL‘18, 


With an Entirely New Programme, sepectek “trem the Vocal and 
P ° 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


Among other pieces, the Programme will include the following: 
GRAND QUARTET in E'minor. Op. 44. 
GRAND OTTETTO in E Fiat. Op. 20 . 
VARIATIONS in B Fiat, for Two Performers on the Pianoforte. : 
A Selection from the LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
‘ Pianoforte Solus. 





ALL FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE MONDAY - 
ROPULAR CONCERTS. 


Besides an Entirely New Selection of Vocal Pieces, Songs, Duets, 
* Quartets, &c. 


EXECUTANTS. 


VIOLIN—M. ‘Weaara mss Leader), Herr Rigs, Mr. Canropvs, 
err GorFRIE. 


tis ee Doytez and M. Scurzvns. 
VIOLONCELLO-Sig. Parti and Herr Lovet. 
PIANOFPORTE—Mr. Linpsay Snorer. 
VOCALISTS—Miss Do.nx, Miss Marntan Moss, Mr. WiLBYs 
Coorer, and Mr. Santiey. 
Coxptcron ” caspecdsensens seeeeeeesseess MR. BENEDICT. 
Full Particulars will be announced Immediately. 





MONDAY: POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “Musical World” of Saturday, April 2.) 


“ If the institution of the Musical Becket men | of London is the ‘ 
fact’ which now most er magwe to profession, that which i i 


of the highest sevice te me -loving my ss Bo esta- 

blishment of the as, erts.’.. Thi series— 

‘classical series,’ as i va it called—! fuccecded Regent all that 

was antic’ ted. are concerts have been given, one-devoted to» 
Mende! wo jo = pe one to Haydn and We and three to 

Heethoven. Whe eighth, m Monday ‘aight, will be in honour of 

' Onlyete oe ily er pet ag ee which 
we were once 


again with the old ‘leather and 

er ;’ but now already eight will have been given, without a 
ought of leaving off*for present. In the pi e of the 

seventh concert we Ba agreeably surprised at finding the fol- 
lowing anmouncemes : 


“<In answer to a Pd sows number of hat the Directors of the 
bey pee! Popular Conc beg to oy th thata we fon. the vocal 


of Lo from the 

ancient and modern music anu ~al of Tir -aake a 

selection of living eri composers, will be 

arrangements. The directors have also 

that, in’ consequence of the success which has 

attended concerts on the new plan will be continued every 
Monday until further not noti 

rest, Me, aba id boy 


“ So that, after all e “patie is not such yn 
inclined to " Aokdes a w bg 4 
overcrowded at the Monda: , the 
shilling area is invariabl ‘Ccummed. ry the 
fey we and most enthusiastic plaudits? ‘From the 


illing area, 
o 
3s eWhoe hoever now presumes to doubt ~—S - 


. a masses to 





INS’ HALL, on SATURDAY NEXT, the | 


we over, the Gallery will | 
. opening 


av 
al ol ora Mgt Fee — A Wee have sei Bl 
had faith in the musical sensi a4 tne ple ; but we nen y 
confess that t een an cot Pant such vast 
crowds, of works like the Thasoumousky ee No. 
10 (in. B fist), on the ‘Beethoven Nights, 
exp 

“ The aapetere of the Monday Popular Gencerto have no chains 
(and probably now no wish) but to proceed. a are ioieag Se 
refine and elevate the ic taste, while they Le money in their 
pockets, and, at same time, win aye ey: s Hall the honour 
and consideration due to a classic temple of 


2. 
= 
Cy 
= 
a 





*,* In answer to a great number of inquiries, the Directors of the 
nday P say, that a Selection from the 
commpiiiions & of LOUIS SPOHR—a Be Belec- 


Ital; epemons of living ne Beetioe 
commpeuees, © will be included in the forthcoming arrangements. The 
| Directors have our of sta peat consequence of 
the success which has attended ¢ them, the rts on the new plan 
will be continued every Monday until farther fi Notice 





Sofa is, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Unreserved Seats, Is.; at the 
Hall, 28, p Picea Kzirn, ae 's, 48, Cheapside ; Ham- 


monn's ; Cramen & Co's Bnooxz's New: and 
Concert Ticket e, Dh, Cavendish sirect tel 


; Leaver ; 
and Cmarrrit & Co's, , 50, New 
ME2 BENEDICT to announce that he will 
CRED CON ‘T, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
apni he at st. JAMES’S HALL, Vocalists:—Miss Dolby, Miss 
‘cole, Mr. e Mr. 


5 , Mr. San and 
| 5. Hallé, M ‘ton, and Mr. 
| Aselect choir of male v voleas ander the direction of Mr: J John Foster, 
| wi Di Anthems, following masters, viz 
Purcell, Croft, Greene, Creyghton, Goss, and Mendelssobn. nee 


‘Sofa Stalls, 54); Balcony, 32 ge Pye 1s.; at the Hall, 

Hanxonn’s, Cuanun, & 3 Street ; Keirn, 

; Broox’s, oa G Ca Street; Leaves 
PELL’S, New Bond Street. 


LLIVIER ; 





Bin 1 
| Prowse, & 
! &Co.; Outrvinn’s & 


[Parce 4d., Stamped 64. 
OYAL | AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, R°? ra L ITA LIA AN OPERA, 


THIRD APPBARANCE OF MDLLE. LOTTI. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR RONCONI. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 12, will be performed (for the first 
season n) Donizetti's 0; Opera— 


time 
MARIA DI ROHAN. 
* Mamta Dt ROMAN’... 0... cceeceeeeercerensenses ze eee. LOTTI. 


AUMANDO 
~ Enrico 








(His 

Dez Faesave .... 
De Suza 

AUBRY ... 

Riccarpo ,..... 

Conpvuctor 


After which, the Divertissement, entitled, 
LES ABEILLES. 


Principal Malle. a ta Esper, Mdille. 
Monczcet, and M. Dzsr: 








SECOND APPEARANCE OF MDLLE. CALDERON.*: 
SECOND APPEARANCE OF SIG. GARDONI. 
THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, APRHEL 9, will be performed 
(for the Second ‘Time this Season) Bellini’s Opera, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 


Amina, Malle. Calderon Second Appearance in En, id); 
Lisa, Mdme. Tagliafico ; Teceen, Mdme, Leva; Rodolfo, 8 potas: 





sini; Alessio, Sig. Polonini; and Elvino, Sig. Gardoni (his Second 
Appearance this Season). Conductor, Mr. Costa. e 
To lude with a diverti it, entitled, 


' LES ABEILLES. 
* Principal —-. by ante Mt Deaplacs Mdlle. Esper, 





Commence at Half-past Patthesire, te 
stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; ithe theatre 
af the Box-office of the of 


Tickets, 10s 6d. ; amphitheatre 
Boxes, stalls, &c., to be had 
the portico, and at the principal 








OYAL PRI NCEOSS THEATRE. — 
ct ole” — of Mr. 


ARLES 
On Mon ing the Week, will be Ie presented Shakspere' 


y, 
Historical. lay Se AKING HENRY: THE Fi 


ERR. JOACHIM begs to announce that he 
will give THREE CONCERTS in MAY for the performance 
BEETH ag QUARTETS — especially those known as the 


of 
PostHuMOU 

-hames ot oubeeribers for the series will be received at 
Cutrenst & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street. Full particulars will be 
duly announced. 


R. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT.—FIRST 
CHAMBER CONCERT of 
MUSIC, Ing at halt-pest Th MO! abe 
commencing ai -past. Three, 
ghar i Mr CH a Sl the approaching 
r. Crozier, and Mr. C. Harper. a 
+ ~+ rma , the Concerts for MAY 7th and 2ist are POST- 
Tickets, mares Seats, 10s. 0s. 6d. 5 May be 


obtained ‘at Messrs. Appison & Co. i, alo; Regen Regent Streets and thie. 
MircHE.t's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Bond Street. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


R. HEADLAND, Secretary to St. Martin’s 
Hall, to announce ‘his FIRST CONCERT, THURSDAY, 

APRIL 14, at 7: . Vocalists—Mdme. Endersohn, Miss Banks, Miss 
Clara Smithson, A pa, Miss Palmer, Mr. ‘Sims Reeves, ~-4 


w we goepers 'S r. Thom: Instrumen’ 8— 

“Webb, G. Collins, Howell, Maycock, Mann, Hauser. Bots 
violin Herr ’Wieniawski. folo ’pianoforte—Lindsa Sl 
a rs—Mr. E. J. “Horxins, Signor itasonsors, and Mr Pea: ah 














Berorr. Tickets, ls.,2s.6d.; sofa stalls, 5s. 





HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — ST. JAMES’S 


ALL.—The celebrated CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS will resume 


APRIL TS the St. James's Hall, to be VERY EVEN- 
ING a’ and SA’ ATURDAY MORN GS at Three o'clock. 
Admission, —¥ ; Area, 2s.; Reserved — Bi be obtained at 


Mr. Mircnzit’s Royal ney, 33, Old Bond 8 


RATIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES. 





WILLIS'S ROOMS.—This Day, APRIL 9th, at Half-past 
Three o’Clock, will be reposted, by desi sthe oration of * Mil the 
rar’ itaesman Writer, and P. MONDAY G 
NEX ‘APRIL lith, h, at Half past Eig ight, ‘ cs and the W. Wits and 
tors of the Irish ubseq| Orations will be given on 
Pamuna Burke, Richard Brinsley nee Charles James Fox, and 


John Wesley, the dates of which will be duly announced. 

Numbered Seats, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; _ Srg de} Tobe 
obtained at Mr. Mitcuetu's Royal Library, 33 
wen all communications on the subject of Mr. Pigg Bothy > ~ Bene 


R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ AT 
ST. MARTIN’S p BALL LONG ACB: 

ON. WEDNESDAY IN P. N WEEK, APRIL 29, 1900, “The 
id “* Th nom Pie kwick. 
= 4 “The Poor traveller,” “ Boots at the 
aon STER TUESD DAY, TD Péor Traveler” «Mri Gamp,” 

and ‘The Trial from Pickwick.” 
*"Exe Doors will be ed for each Reading at Seven. The Reading 

“i a 


commence at 
PLaczs 1No:—Stalls (numbered and reserved), Four 
shlling 5; Contre Area ant Balconies: Two Shillings ; Back 








Tickets to be had at Messrs. Cnarman & Hat's, Publishers, 
Piccadilly ; and at Sr. Mantix’s Hatt, Long Acre . » 
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Sales by Auction. 


—_— 
Pall Mall.—Important High Class English Pictures. 


MESSES. FOSTER are directed to SELL b 
UCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall,on WEDNESDA 
APRIL 13, at 1 precisely, a portion of the exceedingly choice 


COLLECTION OF ENGLISH PICTURES OF 
CHARLES PEMBERTON, Esq., 


pare important works by 
. Baxter. Goodall, Eugéne Isabey. W. Mulready. 
T. Creswick, PA R.A. W. Miller. "2 


R.A. J.Herbert, oy A. SirE.Landseer, J. B. Pyne. 
A. Cooper, R.A. . Frost, A. P. Pe Poole, 
Bramwhite. J. torte, A. J. Linnell. ARA 
Etty, R.A. Hollan P. Naysmith. Winterhalter. 


On view on niet and TUESDAY, the 11th and 12th. 





Pall Mall.—Beautiful Library, Bronzes, and other Artistic 
Objects of a Gentleman, gone abroad. 


ESSRS. FOSTER have received Directions 
oo geopeee for SALE rh AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall 
Mall, on THURSDAY, April 14, a capital and extensive 


LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED AND 
LITERARY WORKS 


of Eminent and Popular Authors, mostly of the best editions, ele- 

antly bound, and in fine preservation ; also the ranges of handsome 

kcases, and some decorative works of art, in bronze, alabaster, 
and Parian.—54, Pall Mall. 





Pall-Mall.—Port Wines of very Superior quality. 
MESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 


at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall,on FRIDAY, the 15th of APRIL, 
at 1 o’tlock precisely, several bins of 


HIGH-CLASS PORT WINES, 


the property of Mr. John Gardiner, who is about removing from his 
premises, Crosby Hall Chambers Cit: ity. The bins submitted for sale 
consist of 80 doz. Gould Ca Campbell" 8 shipping, six years in bottle; 
three bins, 210 doz. of Burmester’s, four years in bottle ; and several 
bins of Cockburn’s Silva’s, &c., in all from 600 to 700 doz. The above 
wines have been selected with great care and judgment, and are in 
the cellars at Crosby Hall Chambers, where they were bottled. Full 
rticulars will be given in Catalogues to be had on application 
and samples obtained by payment) at Messrs. Foster’ 8,54, Pall Mall. 





Rare Old Madeira of the late Mr. Burnett, from his Cellar 
in the Island of Madeira, 
ESSRS. FOSTER are directed by the Execu- 
trix to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 
on FRIDAY, APRIL 15, at 1 precisely, 
650 BOTTLES OF EXTRAORDINARILY 
FINE MADEIRA, 


Vintages 1815, 1820, and 1830, of the late T. C. Burnett, Esq., of 
Madeira, whose re utation for fine wines was known to ‘ large 
es of friends resi ig at and visiting the Island of Madeir: 


May be tasted at the sale, and —— had by payment on ile 
tion to Messrs. Foster, 54, Fall Mal 





Ampthill Square—Furniture, Theatrical Portraits, and 
Prints, a few pictures by English Masters, Books, 
including the first edition of Shakspere’s W “orks, and 
various effects of the late Charles Farley, Esq. 


ESSRS. FOSTER are directed by the Execu- 

tors to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 42, Ampthill 

Square, ee Road, on MONDAY, April 18, ‘at 1 o'clock 
precisely, all the 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, BOOKS, 
PICTURES, AND EFFECTS. 
May be viewed Friday = rempensed prior, and catalogues had of 
essrs, Foster, 54, P: 





Collection of Engraved Portraits, §c., formed by the late 
Thomas A, Shaw, Esq. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illwstrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their house, 
, Wei. 1 gton Street, Strand,on THURSDAY, ca of APRIL, 1859. 
and For following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the t hird an 
remaining portion of the extensive and valuable collection of 


HISTORICAL AND RARE PORTRAITS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 


DRAWINGS, LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, &c., 


Formed by the pees fe A. Shaw, Esq., of Holly Lodge, Cam: 
Hill ; present.ng Fine examples of ofthe different Schools 0 "Art, 
in proof and ther rae , worthy the attention of the amateur. 


May be Viewed Two Days Prior, and Catalogues had, if in the 
country on receipt of two stamps. 








SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free on receipt of Two Stamps. 
AWSON'S CITY OF LONDON BOOK 


eo FOR APRIL, contain: 4000 Volumes of 
Sientene Coons -hand Books in all classes 4 , 
on Astrology, Bibliography ous Collections, a la: col- 
leon of Wopks relating to oy te Facetie, Natural History, 


ys 


‘Wx. Daweon & Gon Oe oat, City, London, E.C. 


WORKS 
/| BOTANY & GARDENING. 


—_—~—— 


In crown 8vo. price 12s. illustrated with numerous 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General 
Objects, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 
= = roving an Estate. Need a Quarter of an Acre 

Soul Acres 1n extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
nena Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


“Mr. Kemp’s ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, 
its value being much increased by an ponte recor number of 
excellent instructive woodcuts.” —Gardeners’ Chroniel 





Price 2s. in cloth. 


es 

THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING 
For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 





Price 5s. in cloth. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 
to Conifer. In which all the Hardy Species are 
Popularly Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 
NOB 





Price 7s. in cloth. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition, 





Price 1s. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 


THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- 
RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, By Dr, LINDLEY. 





In one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s. with upwards of 
600 Illustrations. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 


THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Mlustrated 
upon the Natural System. 





In one volume, 8yo. cloth, with numerous Ilustrations, 
price 12s 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. 





A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND CCONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 





In one volume, 8vo. half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY. 





In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DIOTION- 


ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 





Complete in three volumes, price 33e. each, elegant] 
bound in cloth. ageg! 


PAXTON’S. FLOWER GARDEN. 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 








Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


LS 


Library. of Oly Authors 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately, 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 
CHARACTERS OF BOOKS AND MEN, collected thom tip 
Time, By the Rev, JOREPH, SPENCE; with X ; aaa 

Second baited 


Life of the Author, by 8. W. SINGER, F. ra 
fine portrait, cloth. 








*," Afew se on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS ren 
Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord rer to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Earl of Dorset. Edited b the Hi Hon. and Rey. ara 
VILLE-WEST. Fine‘portrait, cloth. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most nobis 
History of King Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of I 
| phe with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notesand 
ntroduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de Muth 
tut de France, &c. 3 vols. 15s. 


HOMER'S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA 
So ola and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD'S ene eTurTH 
SUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVE 
TIRE Translated by GEORGE CHAP’ MAN. 
i saa Kote Notes me ‘Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. po -mat 
after 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life y, oy 
the ors RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Prats 
piece. 12s. 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 
piece, 12s, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 11. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. Il, 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols, ‘ioe ots 


*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo: 15s: 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY,F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, andan 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH; 
or, | eaggee Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitentia 
Hymns Spiritual Songs, and M oral —— With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes , composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. 


“ The edition deserves well of the public; it is carefully 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor ex me 
supply ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. 
Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect these Lt Do he ven 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramat 
Literary Gazette, 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 10s. 
“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman ’ is one of the a bpaoctoneeet 
interesting monuments of the English Language a 
and also of the social and — condition of the ay  aurisg 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S R 


PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER foo ow — U 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Pre 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5e. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S EN 


—s Institutions—Divine, Contem are ra 
eal, Economical, and Political. 3s. 


ae POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


RUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W.B. TURS- 
ULL. Portrait. 5s. 


J onn SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. 


= phical Preface and Notes. By 8. W SINGER, ESA. 
d Edition, revised and augmented. 


"ag Several other Works of our good old Authors in progrem. 








JouN Russert Smiru, 36, Soho Square. 
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PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE'S POEMS. 


, Part I rice One Shil 
‘This day is published, Orr continued monty). — 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
‘Anentirely New Edition, epson the Author’s Autobiogra- 


Prefaces, Notes, and other Co yright Additions: with a Por- 
of the ‘Author. "To be cugitiel in Ten Parts, price One 
each. 


Part I. contains | ithe ‘whole of LALLA ROOKH complete 
Ca for ONE SHILLING. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








/JMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
* .Jast published, a New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s, 6d. cloth. 
ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the use of — People : 
With a Selection of British and General tacks The Only 
Qgxorse axp Perrect Epirion, as finally corrected by ‘the Author ; 
put remodelled throughout, enlarged, an improved. 
Se Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price 1s. 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO KNOWLEDGE : 


Comprising several psa Questions and Answers on Miscel- 
an ny But adapted to the capacity of the Youthful Mind. 


in the same Series, price 1s. each, STEPPING-STONES to 


“BIOGRAPHY, 1s. ASTRONOMY, 1s. 
“GBROGRAPHY, 1s. ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 
ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. ls. 

FRENCH HISTORY, ls. | FRENCH CONVERSA- 
‘BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. TION AND  PRO- 


MUSIC, 1s. NUNCIATION, 1s. 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS, 2 Parts, 1s. each. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





ARMSTRONG'S GUN. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 9s. 6d. 


‘PROECTILE WEAPONS OF WAR AND 
EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. By J. SCHOFFERN, M.B. 
“Tond,, late Professor of Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of Medi- 

ine. Fourth Edition, brought up to the present time in a Supple 


lement, containing | strong’s wrought iron breach- 
a peas of Warfare | loading Guns, and an account of 
with especial reference to Rifled | their Shells and Say bn 
‘Oninance, in their chief known | trated by Descriptiv ‘a 
Varieties; including authenti- | engraved on Wood. May Be had 
cated Weight, Measure: Measurement, = | separately, price 2s. cloth. 
mode of Construction of Arn 

London: Loncman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 









TRAVELS IN THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 
Aust published, in 8yo. with a Route Map, 8 Mustrations in Colours, 
and 13 Wood Engravings, price 21s. cloth. 


ANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST AMONG 

THE INDIANS jd NORTH AMERICA ; from Canada to 

eisai Island and Oregon, through the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
‘pany's again. 


ry, and back By PAUL KANE. 
Bs a true observer, Mr. | ing a people doomed shortly to 
Kane notes all the customs 


disappear from the face of the 
earth. We commend his book as 
full of interest and novelty.’— 
Literary Gazette. 


“Which are new to him or are 
‘characteristic of a tribe ; and he 
en collected much 

matter respect- 


pone Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


cliche 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
ESSONS INTRODUCTORY TO THE 
4, MODERN HIGHER ALGEBRA. By Rev. GEORGE 
mae a -C.D., Author of “Conic Sections,” “Higher Plane 


Dublin: Honars, wea & Co., Booksellers to the University, 
04, 04; Grafton Street. 


ied: Smorexry, MarsHatt, & Co. 





THE BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
2 vols. post Syo. 

‘TO CANDIDATES AND CONSTITUENTS. 
uae OF PARTIES: WITH ORIGINAL 
ge of tnd By coe MADDYN, Esq., Author of 

R detatied Accounts of the — Careers of most of the 

Celebrities 0 the Time. Vicissit of the Reform 
hee chsely fndiense and the History of Party for thirty 





2. 
‘Two vols, with Fine Portraits, 21s. 
PERSONAL ME MEMOIRS OF CHARLES II., 


OF HIS COURT AND TIMES. By 
CAPTAIN CLAYTON, » us of “ Ubique,” &., &e. . 


“More romantic than a romance.” —Herald. 
“ Very pleasing and very interesting.” —Observer. 
Cmantes J. Sxzer, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross. 





THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 
——~ > 


Just published, in demy 8vo. with Ten Plates and Twenty- 
nine Wood Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE 
THEORY OF GLACIERS, 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. 
WITH A PREFATORY NOTE 
ON THE RECENT PROGRESS & PRESENT ASPECT 
OF THE THEORY. 


By JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uniy ersity of Edinburgh. 








By the same Author. 


I. 


A REVIEW 


OF THE 


PROGRESS of MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


IN MORE RECENT TIMES. 


AND PARTICULARLY BETWEEN THE YEARS 


1775 AND 1850 


Being one of the Dissertations prefixed to the Eighth Edition 
of the ENcycLopxp1a BRITANNICA, 


In 4to. price 8s. 6d. 





NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. 


FOLLOWED BY JOURNALS OF EXCURSIONS 
IN THE HIGH ALPS OF DAUPHINE, 
BERNE, AND SAVOY, 

INCLUDING 
THE ASCENT OF THE JUNGFRAU. 
With Two Maps, Ten Lithographic Views, printed in 
Colours by Day & Son, and Twenty-two 
Wood Engravings. 


Royal 8vo. price 21s. 





THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC 
AND OF MONTE ROSA. 


Abridged from the Author’s “Travels in the Alps 
of Savoy.” 


With Maps, 12mo. price 5s. 


“* An admirable edition, and the Map of the Mer de Glace 


most correct and valuable.”’—A.LBERt Smita, 





Edinburgh : ApAm & CHArtes Biack. 





London : Loneman & Co. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sani cieeeied 
Ava BEDE. 
By George Eliot, Author of “Scenes in 


Clerical Life.” 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


{ 
Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES. 


Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
and John Veitch, A.M. 


Vols. I. and II. on Metaphysics, price 24s. 


Waar WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By Pisistratus Caxton. 


Second Edition, 4 vols. £2 2s. 


Kerr JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Part I. Price 10s. 6d, To be completed in Ten Parts. 


Poems AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


Translated by Professor Aytoun and Theo- 
dore Martin. 

Feap. 6s. 

Sermons BY THE REV. JOHN. CAIRD, 


A.M. Author of“ Religion in Common Life,” &c. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Lxquiry INTO LORD MACAULAY’S 
CHARGES AGAINST WILLIAM PENN, 


By John Paget, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Feap. 4s. bof 


History OF FRANCE, FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO MDCCCXLVIII 


By the Rev. James White. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


Tue EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. James White. 


Second Edition, with Index. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Prayers FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY 
WORSHIP. 
Prepared by a Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Crown 8vo. 48. 


Miss AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Complete in 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 41. 4s. 


Puystotocy OF COMMON LIFE. 


By G. H. Lewes, Author of 
Studies,” &. 


In Monthly Numbers, price6d. Tobe complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘‘Sea-side 


Proressor JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY OF 


COMMON LIFE. A New Edition. 


Edited by G. H. Lewes. 


2 Vols. crown 8vo. 11s. 6d. Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price 6d 


Sxa-sipe STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, 


TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. 


By George Henry Lewes. 


8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Scengs OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By George Eliot. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THornpate : OR, THE CONFLICT OF 
OPINIONS. 


By William Smith. 
Setond Edition, post vo. 10s. 6d, 





45, George Street, Edinburgh : 
w, London, 


37, Paternoster 
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CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





Publishing Monthly, in One-Shilling Numbers, 
THE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 








&S The First Portion of this important work, from the earliest times to the Revolution of 1688 (with a copious Index), and forming 
a complete work, is published in Four Volwmes, price 36s., illustrated by 32 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 





ae a postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says :—“ It is now almost the invariable custom in all 

competitions of students, to divide their examinations in English History into two great eras—the period before the Revolution and 
the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s Histories have been generally chosen as the works to be 
studied. I may venture to affirm that, in our immediate day, the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice of either 
of these books, in some respects so valuable. The political prejudices of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard,—render them 
very unsafe guides in the formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have supplied the want, I 
trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an earnest desire to present a true picture of past events and opinions, as 
far as I could realise them. 


For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsidiary details of this First Drviston of the Popvzar 
History, are treated as forming a Separate AND Compiete Work; with which view a Cortous Inpex is added to the Four Volumes. 


The Szconp Drvision will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in 
the important change of the commercial policy of the country. 





LORD BROUGHAM. a whom eer _ ss We know of no History of England so free from 

as ‘ oo F rejudi thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies 

“Tar PoputaR History oF ENGLAND oF CHARLES Kyient is of a | PPeuetce, so = , ) 

somewhat higher price (comparing it with works issuing in penny numbers) ; pay gs ae = riper rer} so well adapted for school or college, 
but the plates, as well as the paper, are greatly superior ; and its literary | 9S 8 *Opular Mustory of England. 

merits are of a tay | high order. Indeed, nothing has ever epee 


superior, if anything has been published equal, to the account of the state MORNING POST. 
of commerce, government, and society, at different periods.”—Address on “The author of this new ‘History of England’ states that he was induced 
Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Association for the | to undertake its publication in consequence of an observation made by Lord 
Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. John Russell, when delivering a lecture at Bristol on the study of history, 
to the effect that there was no other ‘History of England’ than Hume's; 
TIMES. and that when a young man of eighteen asked for a ‘ History of — 
“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast ; in there was no resource but to give him Hume. ...... But the influence 


; : . : p f Hume is rapidly passing away. Subsequent historians have told the tale 
short, by his genuine sympathy with all of English kind, he (the author) | °° = Sige. song dh epee, Rein, gl quent his i 
vee in auie the patriot while he disarms the critic ; and we predict of England’s rise and greatness with less prejudice and in fewer words ; 
that the reception of his book will fully justify its title. His attempt to while others will no doubt be found to do the subject more justice in its 
supply the place of ‘Hume's History” is in a great measure successful ; at details. Mr. Knight does not aspire to push Hume off ‘our shelves and 


aa we » | our tables.’ He only wishes to write a history of the people—‘a histo 
least, we know to which we ourselves shall henceforth turn by preference. which should not ‘merely disport in “‘s pee will Reikeae at iets ri 


: manners and customs, furnitures and fashions,” but should connect 
henarragaee +t ee ar ’ domestic matters with the course of public events a the political condition 
‘Mr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; it will be emphatically | of the various classes of society.’ For such a history there is ample room ; 
pular, and it will gain its popularity by genuine merit. It is as good a | and Mr. Knight is a competent person to supply the rising generation with 
Coak of the kind as ever was written. . . . . ‘The Popular History | what they require.” 
of England’ has reached its fourth volume. . . . . This extension of auannee cavum 
the province of history to manners and common life, and all that indicates ; : ‘ : a 
the condition of the people, is far from new, but it has never been executed ‘It is not the history we have been accustomed to read—it is not 
with anything like the happy ease with which it is here attempted, not stately, pompous narrative, soundin description, characters created for 
overlaying the public annals, but interpenetrating them. The author | princes, statesmen, and warriors, as these dignitaries might be fancied to 
apologises for having outgrown the limits originally proposed. This apology | have thought, spoken, or acted; it is in fact just the reverse. It is 4 
will be very readily accepted by his readers, for no one can think that there | narrative at all times spirited, often conversational, of the most important 
is a word too much.” movements of the nation, and of the nation’s intellect, and of the men whose 
SPECTATOR. intellects and acts framed or swayed the national character, drawn from 4 
careful collection of the ample sources which are now available to every 
student. It is a careful selection and appreciation of the results of the acts, 
laws, and customs which influenced society, and either produced or flowed 
from particular phases of national character. The qualities we have 
indicated as the distinguishing characteristics of the work, are very promi- 
nently displayed in the occasional snatches of foreign history, which are 
necessary to render more intelligible and interesting the annals of our own 
island. But, as already mentioned, the striking feature of the ‘ Popular 
History’ is its devotion to the really important object of a historian’s 
ATHENEUM. labours—to the illustration of the formation, growth, and development of 
‘¢ Meantime, we very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the | the national character and national mind.” 


‘¢ As an immense store-house—sorthe two thousand pages of facts be 
upon the history, religion, literature, arts, manners, and life of Englan 
from the Romans to the Revolution of 1688—Knicut’s Poputar History 
oF ENGLAND is beyond all question a very remarkable work. Not the least 
remarkable feature in it, perhaps, is the freshness of feeling and the catho- 
licity of mind which stilt inspires a man whom many yet associate with 
nothing else than the utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Knowledge Society.’” 
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WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY J. F. SHAW, 


48, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
—_@—_ 
Second Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE quam. Se AND MODERN LAN- 
Translated ingiish, an 
GUAGES. Jclons, Historica, "Poetical, 4 » and Aneedotical, with an 
tensive Index, to every im int wo y the Author 
a” aire ewepceet poy baa Readers’ Pocket Companion,” &c. 
<Brdy ete Whe takes nee ce veka pal or who dips, how- 





cursorily, into any newspaper or other publication an every 
iw and then find the Javantage of having access to the ‘New Dic. 
tionary of Quotations.’ A comers 8 and voluminous Index | ‘ot given, 


a passage ily found where only two 
4 Lb ong ty of a quotation inte been caught by the ear or remain 
4 memory. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH 
IN ONE VOLUME. 


iF 


SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF AC- 
“QUIRING A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. 
by DAGOBERT. Crown 8vo. price \ 6d. cloth, free by post. 
self-instruction in the French language no work is better 
bert’s ‘ Safe and A ‘Method.’ We have no hesi- 
a is the most valuable work on the subject, and 
to popularise the study of French."—Famil riend. 
in commending this book to the English student 
Pet od sory conviction of its merits, and because of the great 
hotties which it offers for acquiring a knowledge of the French 
language.” —Literarium. 
DR. CUMMING’S WORKS. 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 
r 
Velo OF THE NIGHT. the Rev. 
P- 4 CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. a. Thousand, fep. 


" YOICES OF THE DAY. Eleventh Thousand. 
cloth. 

VOICES OF THE DEAD. Eighth Thousand. 
4. cloth. 
HE END; OR, THE PROXIMATE SIGNS 


OF THE CLOSE OF THE DISPENSATION. By the Rey. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fep. 8vo. Seventh Thousand, price 5s 
eloth, 


ENEDICTIONS; OR, THE BLESSED LIFE. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


Complete in five vols. price 20s. cloth. 
XPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R S.E 


“One of the best of all Dr. Cumming’s Works. 
ett _ lucid expositions of the leading truths of 


IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 


Complete in Three vols. 14s. cloth, 
HE EVANGELICAL PREACHER; OR, 


STUDIES FOR THE PULPIT: containing more ‘than 300 
Outlines of Sermons, Counsels for Preachers, Biblical Illustrations, 
Notes and Queries on different Texts and Renderings. This work 
affords valuable assistance to those engaged in the arduous work of 
preaching the Gospel. 


THE EXCELSIOR LIBRARY. 


No.1. Third Thousand, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


TH BIBLE: WHAT IS IT? WHENCE 
CAME IT? HOW CAME IT? WHEREFORE CAME IT? 
JOMHOM CAME IT? HOW SHOULD WE TREAT IT? By 


omg Il. Fifth Thousand, sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 


Dine raoM oo TO ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By HENRY 


wit Lectures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon their own 
nerits, mothe roduction of a refined and gentle mind. . . 
The chief is work consists, however, in ‘the fact, that 
tt is an zn a independent American view of English Literature.’ 


No. III. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ne TWO STUDENTS, GUIDO. AND 


mL A OR, Fo E CONSECRATION pT 
). 
mornex DD. ppendices. By FREDERICK A 


“Asa book for placing in the hands of our students and young 


anc il Row be expected to ‘have a taste for German lierature, we 
oa 5 Boe) = ee might be accomplished by its circula- 


No. IV. Third Thousand, sewed, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 









Loe a ON ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
HENNY GPORTRY, AS ILLUSTRATED BY SHAKSPEARE. 











<hyy Second Thousand, sewed, 3s. ; cloth, 4s. 
LECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. ° By 


. HENRY REED. 
lamest Poets has been added by Mr. Shaw to his Excelsior 











MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 


DAVENPORT 


DUNN 


A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
BY CHARLES LEVER, 


Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,”’ ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” &c, 


One thick vol. demy 8vo. with Forty-four Illustrations, price 23s. 


[April 11¢h. 





GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, 
WITH —— L@NDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of “ A Journey due North,” “ Twice Round the 
Clock,” 


In one vol. post 8vo. 


(On April 15th, 





OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE OUT OF IT. 


Small post 8vo. 


(On April 15th. 


CHAPMAN & HAL, 








Just published, price 6¢. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVI. 


ad 


II. 
Ii. 
Iv. 
’. MILL ON LIBERTY. 

VI. 
Vit. 
Vil. 

Ix. 


a 


x. 
XI. 
XII. 


ConTENnTs: 
SIR E. B. LYTTON, NOVELIST, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
POET. 
MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND REFORMERS. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MORLEY’S MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

D'AGUESSEAU AND FRENCH JURISPRUDENCE. 

PEASANT LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

THE TRUE DIFFICULTIES OF THE ITALIAN QUES- 
TION. 

SCHLEIERMACHER. 

CONSERVATISM AND REFORM. 

BOOKS OF THE QUARTER, 


193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 8vo. pp. 472, with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Portrait, cloth, 


THE LIFE 





A — copies printed on thick paper, with India paper 
5a, 


AND TIMES 


OF 


DANIEL DE 


FOE; 


WITH REMARKS DIGRESSIVE AND DISCURSIVE. 
By WILLIAM CHADWICK. 


London : 


JoHN RvussELi Samiru, 36, 


Soho Square. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. 12. 1s. 
“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG,” 
THE NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE, 
BY CHARLES READE. 


TruUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





DEDICATED TO ROBERT STEPHENSON, ESQ. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured gilt edges. 
TRIUMPHS OF STEAM ; 


THE J 
ROM THE LIVES OF WA 
STEPHENSON. By the Author of “ Our Eastern Empire,” &e. 


“ A most delicious volume of examples.” —Art-Journal. 
Grirritn & Farnan, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


OR, STORIES 
a, ARKWRIGHT AND 





SECOND EDITION, WITH CONTINUATION TO THE 
PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Price 3s. 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 
QUE EASTERN EMPIRE; 


FROM THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Author of “ The Triumphs of Steam,” &c. 


—Atheneum. 


“ Will inspire children with an interest in the history of British 


India.” —TI!lustrated News. 
Grirritn & Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


OR, STORIES 
By the 


“These stories are charming, and told with admirable clearness.” 





(alienen' ~y ee we hope, have an extensive 








Ko, VI. Sewed, ls.; cloth, 


HRISTIANITY IN THE BUSINESS OF 
ss OWEN ALE y the Rey. HUGH STOWELL, M.A., 
B WISEMGW. v. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Rev 
































Joun F. SHaw, 
%, Southampton Row, & 48, Paternoster Row. 









Just published, Illustrated by Bennett, 5s. cloth. 
[HE FAIRY TALES wr, _oCIENCE. 


“Science perhaps 
entrance be the youthful and imaginative mind 
“ One 


f the most original ‘as well as one of the most useful 


volumes of the season.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
“ We wish our youner friends 
will be afforded by its perusal. '—English Churci 


Guirritu & Fannax, corner of St. om waning 


By 


yey ‘attractive and easy of 
he Builder. 


no greater a _— that which 





NEW HISTORY OF MAHOMETANISM. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


[SHMAEL ; A NATURAL HISTORY OF 


ISLAMISM, AND ITS RELATIO’ 

iy the Rey. Dr! 3 hor> CHRISTIANITY. 
issiona 

Hospital, 


MUEHLEISEN A Formerly Church 
A Asia and Africa, and p 

ae y Late Chaplain of St. Mary's 
Rivinotons, Waterloo Place. 





4 
MART 


Next week, feap. mag - cloth ; Cheap Edition, fancy 


. 6d. 


OVE LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


a Biographical and Explanatory Notices. By CHARL ES 
Witt Lay, 13, King William Street, Strand. 





Now ready, in 8yo. price 7s. cloth. 


N_ INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


- THE CHALDEE LANGUAGE COMERIEINO 


A GRAM 
MAR AND AN ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF DAN 
the Rev GEORGE LONGFIELD, AM. Pellow ‘Of Trinity coil ay 
fu 


London: Wuirraxer & Co. Dublin: Honors, Surrn, & Co. 





In 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


D*. GLOVER ON THE MINERAL WATERS 


cuts, 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
ing Descriptions of their Ph tig T.. 
Directions for their U 


sical and Medicinal Properticn. wish 
se. Illustrated by Copper Plates and a Wook, 


London : Hzxny Rexenaw, 356, Strand. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S E 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
———__>—_—- 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


By Mrs. ELLIS. Author of “The Women of Eng- 
land,” &c. 8vo. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, AND 
THE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
JULIUS FROEBEL. 8vo. with numerous illustra- 
tions. 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, | 
AND MONTENEGRO. With a Historical Sketch of 
the Rise and Fall of the Re — of Ragusa. By W. 
F. WINGFIELD, M.A. of Oxford, M.D. of Pisan. | 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell,” “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Volume I. To be completed in Six Monthly 
Five Shilling Volumes, Revised, with New Preface, 
and a Portrait to each Volume. 





NOW READY. 
THE BROAD ARROW; PASSAGES IN 


THE HISTORY OF A LIFER. By OLINE 
KEENE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. With Six Iilustra- 
tions by Hervrev. [ Ready this day. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 3 


vols. post 8vo. [Ready this day, 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH; OR, 
STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. A New 
Edition in crown 8vo. with an Illustration, price 5s, 





LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 
the Right. Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
Volume J. crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. with Portrait of 
Fox in his Youth, 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By 


M. GUIZOT. Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


| freedom for the serfs. 


13, Great MariBorovenr Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_@e——_ 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 


From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

“ The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Buckingham 
for the publication of these volumes—to our thinking the most 
vere of the con Sn to recent history which he has yet 

mpiled from his fam pers. Besides the King—whose por- 
teaitare is drawn honesty as swell as skilfully—the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s canvas is full of the leading men of their day—Castlereagh, 
Live 1, Canning, Wellington, Peel, and their compeers. We are 
sure that no reader, whether he seeks - r gossip or for more sterling 
information, will be disappointed by th ere are several 
most characteristic letters of the Duke oft Wellington. »—John Bull, 


SIX YEARS’ IN RUSSIA. By AN 


ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“The extracts we have made will afford some idea‘ of the variety 
contained in these volumes, and the interesting and amusing nature 
of their contents generally. Weare bound to notice that there is in 
addition, a considerable amount of information connected with the 
Social and Political Seyler of Russia, the religion and cha- 
racter of th ody pes and of the prospect for this great country when 
its present enlightened Czar shall have completed his great work of 
On these, and on every subject touched upon 
the Authoress is entitled to be treated with respect. She has live 
with the people for years, and we cannot but feel that a judgment 
founded on experience cannot be altogether wrong.”’—Atheneum. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. the Rev. 


P. BEATON, M.A. (From the German.) 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready.) 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 
COURT AND TIMES. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 

“ We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sincerity as able, 
painstaking, well-intentioned, and readable.” —Literary Gazette. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


DURING THE CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By 
MISS PARDOE. 2 vols. 21s. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER 


TWO SICILIES. By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Na- 
thalie,” &c. 2 vols. with Tiustrations, 21s. 


’ 

LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
FOR 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Corrected to the Present Time by 
the Nobility. 28th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s.6d. 

“The readiest, the most useful and exactest of modern works on 
the subject.” —Spectator. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Fifteenth Edition, with Fourteen 
5 8) ustrations, price 5s. bound, forming the Third ¥ olume of Hurst 
& BLACKET?’s STANDARD LipRany OF CHEAP EpItIons or PopuLaR 
Mopern Wonks, each comprised in a single Volume, price 5s., 
elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. Vol I. contains 

“Sam Siick’s Nature aND Human Nature.” Vol. II. “Joun 
Hairax, Gentieman.” Vol. IV. (to be ready by Easter) will 
comprise «6 Naruaie,” by dunia KavanaGu. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL 
aime tens THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. with 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ Joun Harirax, Genrieman.” 
10s. 6d. bound. 





THE NEW NOVEIS. 
AGOOD TIME COMING. By the Author 


of “ Mathew Paxton.” 3 vols. 


CREEDS. By the Author of “The 


Morats or May Farr.” 3 vols. 
“This is a novel of strong dramatic situation, powerful plot, allur- 





PASSAGES FROM MY AUTO.-| 


BIOGRAPHY. 
avith Portrait and Dlustration, 14s. 


MY LIFE, DURING THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, By GRACE DAL- 
RYMPLE ELLIOT. 8vo. with Three Portraits. 
10s. 6d. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE,.Author of “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition in crown 8vo. 5s. 








MY LITERARY LIFE; WITH S"LEC- 
TIONS FROM RAVOURITE POETS. AND PROSE 
WRITERS. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. with Portrait of Miss Mitford. 





Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN, | 





ing and continuous interest, admirably spel € wrong ‘ters, and much 
excellent remark upon human motives and social positions. The 
tale will principally yor and set for its excitement of interest, 
its force of contrast, ten dramatic scenes. The 
| characters are marceliealy life- ike fresh, and original.” —Literary 


| Gazette. 
The Author of ‘The Morals of May Fair’ has written a second 
novel, ‘Creeds,’ more powerful in the interest of its story, and at 


least equal to it in spirit and form.”—Ezaminer. 


|LIFE’'S FORESHADOWINGS. 3 vols. 


* A tale which has numerous beauties and is paren} throughout 
by: = intimate knowledge of the human heart.’"—D. U. Mag. 
Areally clever novel. It is Nast mg: be interesting, = in some 
passages the interest amounts almost to ination.” —Pre: 
“One of the mos 1 ile and a novels we have come 
across for a long period.”’—John Bull 


‘EVERY DAY. By MRS. FOSTER 
LANGTON. 3 vols. 


“In this novel Mrs. Langton has bent her mind to state the real 
course of feeling, habit, and asssociation which pervades the ranks 
ofthe élite. ‘ Every Day’ is not merely a clever ge oe of bent 
Abe itithasa end to serve which must be advantageous 
ose wh» come under its influence.” —Messenger. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By MISS JEWS- 


BURY, Author of “ Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


OCEOLA. CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


3 vols. with Illustrations by Wzrr. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. _ By, MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” &c. 2 vols. with fine Plates. 2s. Se 


WOODLEIGH. the Author of = Wild 
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HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKs 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS, 





*,* These Volumes are bound uniformly in black cloth, with 
“is edges, to distinguish them from other School. Historie, 





The following are now ready : 


THE STUDENT'S HUME; 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE INY. 
JULIUS CESAR. — 


BASED ON HUME’S HISTORY, 


Incorporating the Corrections of Recent Writers, and continued ty 
the Present Time. 


Fourth Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Black 
cloth, red edges. 


The Student’s Hume.—“The want which this work cmnattlh 
Hee ore lon; egies aie oa jw 

n made for the purpose than to condense Hume's prod 
mation without damaging his clearness or the matchless purity of 
his style.”—John Bull” -5 


The Student's Hume.—* The work of condensation has been ex- 
ceedingly well performed, and the continuation is written in an an easy 
and comprehensive style. As an educational book, this volume 
ought at once to take a high position.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


—o— 


II. 
THE 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN 
JONQUEST, 


WITH THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ABT. 


BY W. M. SMITH, LL.D. 


Sixteenth Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 8vyo, 7s.6d. Black 


cloth, red edges. 


Dr, Wm. Smith’s Greece-—“ We are om Log ‘h_ concerned for the 
improvement of school-books to publication of a new 
History of Greece. We have much satistuction | in 

to the excellence of the plan on which Dr. Wm. h has pro 
ceeded, and the careful, scholarlike manner in which herhes aural 
it out. The great distinctive feature, however, is the chapters on 
Literature and Art. This gives it a decided advantage over all previous 
works of the kind.” —Athenaum. 


—+— 
Imr, 
THE 
STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


WITH THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


BY H. G. LIDDELL, D.D. 
Tenth Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. Black 


cloth, red edges. 

Dr. Liddell's Rome.—“ A pre-eminent} hes. To the 
youthful student, to the man who canno’ lumes, We 
should commend it as the one history which will con vey the ite 
views and most extensive information. The sty! le is simple, 8, 
andexplanatory. ... . r opinion is, that 7teere is no other 
work at present, existing which 30 ably supplies ‘a History of 
Rome. o suited to the wants of general readers of the present day.’~ 


—_—e— 
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A HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN J; 
EMPIRE. 


ABRIDGED FROM GIBBON’S HISTORY. 


Incorporating the Corrections and Researches of Recent 
Historians. 


Sixth Thousand. With Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s.6d. Black 
cloth, red edges. 


The Student's Gibbon.—“ A judicious 
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Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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‘Sheteh- Book of Popular Geology. By Hugh 
Miller. (hainteengty Constable & Co. 
. Jondon: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


learn from the preface to this volume that, 
ae time of Gia lansentehio death, Hugh 
Miller was engaged upon what he designed 
to be his magnum opus—a work on the 
of Scotland. Of the materials which 

Fe collected for this purpose, a great 
was left in such a condition as to be 


public in a readable form. The volume 
which appeared last year, under the care- 
fal editorshi 
ining “The Cruise of the Betsey,” and 
“Rambles of a Geologist,” forms the first 
instalment of these materials; and the re- 
maining portion is comprised in the present 
work, the publication of which has been 
superintended by Mrs. Miller. It consists 
mainly of a series of six lectures, delivered 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
borgh, containing a popular view of the 
succession of geological changes which, at 
various periods, had taken place in Scotland. 
How distinctly the matter of these lectures 
was regarded by their author as subsidiary 
tothe great work which he had in contem- 
plation, may be gathered from his reply to 
the suggestion that they should be published 
while the interest which they excited at the 
time of their delivery was still fresh :—*I 
camnot afford it,” said he; “TI have given so 
many of my best facts and broadest ideas, 
somuch, indeed, of what would be required 
tolighten the drier details in my ‘ Geology 
of Scotland,’—that it would never do to pub- 
lish these lectures by themselves.” As origi- 
nally delivered, the course consisted of 
eight lectures, the last two of which were 





sistency of the Mosaic account of the 
creation with the facts of geology. These 
two lectures have been already published 
mn the “Testimony of the Rocks,” under 
the heads of “ Geology in its bearing 
m the Two ‘Theologies,” and “The 
Mosaic Vision of Creation;” and Mrs. 
Miller has, we think, exercised a sound 
judgment in not reproducing them in the 
Present volume. The first six lectures are 
complete 
tblespecimen of the happiest manner of their 
author, who was more at home when engaged 
m stating and illustrating the truths of his 
fivourite science, than when attempting the 
ask, probably scarcely possible in the pre- 


| With the Mosaic records of the 
creation. 
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. Of the lectures themselves we can speak 
im terms of unqualified praise. They abound 
im that clearness of exposition, vividness of 
y Ustration, and picturesqueness of descrip- 
ion, Which has deservedly ranked his former 
ss among the most delightful scientific 
ks in the English language, and which 
ust have made him a lecturer of the very 
Best order. As they deal exclusively 

h the geology of Scotland, the book would 












& tly described by the narrower 
, “A Po Sketch-book of Scottish 
Ogy; for, though in all countries the 

; of their geological history 
md of course be the same, the develop- 





le of immediate presentation to the | 


of the Bev. W. S. Symonds, | inhabited by man is an elevation of the 


devoted to the vexed question of the con- | 


in themselves, and afford an admir- | 


ent state of our knowledge, of reconciling | 


| are indebted to the progress of his science, 











ment of details in each case must vary con- 
siderably with the variation in the develop- 
ment of each successive geological forma- 
tion, which different regions of the earth’s 
surface are found to present. Starting from 
the present time, Hugh Miller proceeds to 
trace backwards the geological history of 
Scotland through those infinitely remote 
ages, for the very conception of which we 


stating clearly the facts upon which his con- 
clusions are founded, and giving singularly 
vivid descriptious of the probable physical 
appearance of the country, during each suc- 
cessive geological epoch. Let us glance 
briefly over the marvellous record which is 
thus presented to us. 


The only general geological change which 
has taken place in Scotland since it has been 


whole country to a height of from fifteen to 
thirty feet above its previous level. Traces 
of this upheaval occur all round Scotland 
and its islands. From the present coast-line 
there stretches inland in many places a strip 
of land representing the old _ sea-beach, 
terminated by the ancient coast-line, now a 
grassy bank, but retaining the general out- 
line impressed upon it by the action of the 
waves. This was only the last stage of a 


and the clouds gather, and the night comes on 
black with tempest ; and the grounded masses, 
moved by the violence of the aroused winds, grate 
heavily along the bottom; and while the whole 
heavens are foul with sleet and snow-rack, and 
the driving masses clash in rude collision, till all 
beneath is one wide stunning roar, the tortured 
sea boils and dashes around them, turbid with the 
comminuted débris of the fretted yfcks below.” 


In the lower tertiary deposits, which mark 
the time when mammals began to be abun- 
dant, Scotland is one of the poorest of 
European countries. The only records of 
this period consist in the leaf-beds of Mull, 
and in the amber which is occasionally thrown 
up by the sea, especially on the tract of coast 
which reaches from Buchan-ness to the Frith 
of Tay. The organic remains which are 
found enclosed in this amber give occasion 
for one of Hugh Miller’s happiest illustra- 
tions : 

‘*The hot sun is riding high over the recesses 
of one of the Tertiary forests, never yet trodden by 
human foot, and lighting up the waved lines of 
delicate green with which spring, just passing into 
early summer, has befringed the dark pines, and 
the yet-unwithered catkins of the poplar and plane, 
and the white blossoms of the buck-thorn. The 
cave-bear and hyena repose in silence in their dens, 
and not a wandering breeze rustles among the 
young leafage. And lo! where the forest glade 
terminates in a brown primeval wilderness, the 





long course of upheaval by which Scotland 
was gradually raised from the icy sea which | 
nearly covered it during the Pleistocene 
period: a time whose records are written 
chiefly in the characteristic Scottish scawrs, 
or precipices of clay, enclosing boulders or | 
masses of rock of all the earlier formations. 
Let Hugh Miller describe the aspect of the | 
country, at the time of its deepest sub- | 
mergence : 


‘The prospect, no longer that of a continuous 
land, presents us with a wintry archipelago of 
islands, brokeninto three groups by two deep ocean- 
sounds—that of the great Caledonian valley, and | 
that of the broader but shallower valley which 
stretches across the island from the Clyde to the 
Forth. We stand full in front of one of these vast 
ocean-rivers—the southern one. There are snow- 
enwrapped islets on either side. Can yonder 
thickly-set cluster be the half-submerged Pent- 
lands? and yonder pair of islets connected by a 
low flat neck, the eastern and western Lomonds ? 
and yonder half-tide rock, blackened with alge, 
and around which a shoal of porpoises are gambol- 
ling, the summit of Arthur's Seat? The wide 
sound, now a rich agricultural valley, is here 
studded by its fleets of tall icebergs, there cum- 
bered by its level fields of drift-ice. Here a flat- 
roofed temple, surrounded by colonnades-of hoar 
and wasted columns, comes drifting past ; there a 
cathedral, furnished with towers and spire, strikes 
heavily against the rocky bottom, many fathoms 
beneath, and its nodding pinnacles stoop at every 
blow. Yonder, already fast aground, there rests 
a ponderous castle, with its curtained towers, its 
arched gateway, and its multitudinous turrets, 
reflected on the calm surface beneath; and 
pyramids and obelisks, buttressed ramparts 
and embrasured watch-towers, with shapes 
still more fantastic—those of ships and _ trees, 
and brute and human forms, crowd the re- 
tiring vista beyond. There is a scarce less 
marked variety of colour. 
of the field-ice, thinly covered with snow, and 
glittering without shade in the declining sun, 
dazzles the eye. The taller icebergs gleam in hues 
of more softened radiance,—here of an emerald- 
green, there of a sapphire-blue, yonder of a paly 


peoree 1 the light, polarised by a thousand | 


cross reflections, sports amid the planes and facets, 
the fissures and pinnacles, in all the rainbow gor- 
geousness of the prismatic hues. And bright over 
all rise on the horizon the detached mountain- 
tops, now — a flush of crimson and gold 
from the setting luminary. But the sun sinks, 


The intense white , 


sunbeams fall with dazzling brightness on the 
trunk of a tall, stately tree, just a little touched 
with decay ; and it reflects the light far and wide, 
and gleams in strong contrast with the gloom of 
the bosky recesses beyond, like the pillar of fire 
in the wilderness relieved against the cloud of 
night. “Tis a decaying pine of stateliest size, 
bleeding amber. The insects of the hour flutter 
around it; and when, beguiled by the grateful 
perfume, they touch its deceitful surface, they 
fare as the lords of creation did in a long posterior 
age, in that 
* Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.’ 

But, as happened to so many of the heroes of 
classic history, death is fame here, and by dying 
they became immortal ; for it from the 
individuals who thus perish that future ages are 
to learn that the species which they represent 
ever existed, or to become acquainted with even 
the generic peculiarities by which they were dis- 
tinguished.” 


Is 


The formations which intervene between 
the Lower Tertiary and the Carboniferous 
systems are very scantily developed in 
Scotland. These include the Cretaceous 
deposits, with their innumerable marine 
shells ; the Wealden, or lacustrine Oolite; 
the Oolite proper, with its gigantic reptiles; 
the Lias, whose thin shaly layers are “ greatly 
more charged with remains of the dead, and 
more thoroughly saturated with what was 
once animal matter, than ever yet was city 
burying-ground in its most unsanitary 
state;”’ the Trias, with its foot-marks of 
strange batrachian reptiles; and the 
Permian, which commences the Palsozoic 
period. The Carboniferous system, with its 
gigantic flora and mailed reptile fish, is 
much more widely developed: but its extent 
is trifling as compared to that of the Old Red 
Sandstone, the deposit whose name will ever 
be associated with that of Hugh Miller. 
Below this is the Silurian, or oldest fossil+ 
iferous deposit; and below this again are 
the Metamorphic, or primary stratified 
rocks, in whici .no fossils have yet been 
discovered. These last, consisting chiefly of 
| Clay-slates, mica-schists, quartz-rocks, and 
gneiss, are enormously’ developed, includi 
almost all the highlands of Scotland, am 
comprising an area of nearly 16,000 square 
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miles. Older than all these, and yet in 
some sort contemporary with most of them, 
are the igneous rocks, which underlie all the 
stratified systems, and from time to time 
force their way through them, and thus are 
found associated with formations of very 
varying antiquity. In Scotland there have 
been two great paroxysms of upheaval, the 
Jater of which took place during the oolitic 
riod, traversing the country in diagonal 
ines from 8.W. by 8. to N.E. by N., and 
forming the chain to which Ben Nevis and 
the Ord Hill of Caithness belong. The 
earlier paroxysm operated in lines, running 
transversely to the former one, in a westerly 
direction ; and bore up with it nothing more 
modern than the old red sandstone. The 
grand phenomena which may be conceived 
ag accompanying the formation of these 
mountain chains are depicted by Hugh 
Miller with extraordinary power; and the 
description is so fitting a pendant to that of 
the glacial period, that we cannot resist 
extracting a portion of it: 


‘For many ages what now exists as the pictu- 
resque tract of hill and valley attached to old 
Holyrood had existed as a tract of shallow sea, 
darkened, when the tide fell, by alge-covered 
rocks and banks, and much beaten by waves. 
from time immemorial has the portion of the 
earth’s crust which underlies that shallow sea 
een a scene of deep-seated igneous action. . 
And now, for day after day, has there been a suc- 
cession of earthquake shocks that, as the plutonic 
paroxysm increases in intensity, become stronger 
and more frequent, and the mountain waves roll 
outward in ever widening circles, to rise and fall 
in distant and solitary seas, or to break in long 
lines of foam on ianalen islands unknown to the 
‘geographer. And over the roar of waves and rush 
of tides we may hear the growlings of a subter- 
ranean thunder, that now dies away in low deep 
mutterings, and now, ere some fresh earthquake 
shock tempests the sea, bellows wildly from the 
abyss. The billows fall back in boiling eddies ; 
the solid strata are upheaved into a flat dome, 
crusted with corals and shells; it cracks, it 
severs—a dark gulf yawns suddenly in the midst ; 
a dense duedy variegated cloud of mingled 
smoke and steam arises, black as midnight in its 
ventral volumes, but chequered where the boilin 
‘waves hiss at its edge with wreaths of white ; anc 
anon, with the noise of many waters, a broad 
sheet of flame rushes up a thousand fathoms into 
the sky. Vast masses of molten rock, that glow 
red even amid the light of day, are hurled into 
the air, and then with a hollow sound fall back 
into the chasm, or descending hissing amid the 
vexed waters, fling high the hot spray, and send 
the cross circlet of waves which they raise athwart 
the heavings of the longer billows propelled from 
the disturbed centre within. The crater rises as 
the thick showers of ashes descend ; and amid the 
sending of rock, the roaring of flames, the dash- 
ings of waves, the hissings of submerged lava, and 
the hollow grumblings of the abyss, the darkness 
of a starless night descends upon the deep. Anon, 
‘and we are startled by the shock of yet another 
and more terrible earthquake ; yet .another 
column of flame rushes into the sky, casting a 
lurid illumination on the thick rolling reek and 
the pitchy heavings of the wave; seen but fora 
moment, we may mark the silvery glitter of 
scales, for there is a shoal of dead fish floating 
arti and as the corruscations of an electric 

ightning dart in a thousand fiery tongues from 
the cloud, some startled monster of the deep 
bellows in terror from the dank sea beyond.” 

As an ‘introduction to the volume before 
us, Mrs. Miller has appended.a preface, pur- 
porting to give a résumé of the progress of 
geological science within the last two years ; 
which, however, aims solely at establishing 
that the more recent palwontological dis- 
coveries do not militate against the theory 
of the progressive development of organic 





life at successive geological periods. We | rior to our own clumpin clodhopper, as the 


cannot refrain from saying that we regret 
the insertion of this preface. It has a con- 
troversial tone which jars strangely with 
that of the rest of the book. In the present 
state of our knowledge, neither view as to 
the condition of organic creation at different 
geological epochs, can pretend to more than 
a hypothetical position. That Hugh Miller 
was an adherent of the development theory 
we all know: but perhaps no votary of 
science was ever more free from the spirit 
of controversy than he. We love to think 
of him, not as the representative of this or 
that theory, but as the ardent lover of nature, 
hastening with almost a schoolboy’s glee 
from his uncongenial work in the crowded 
town to the sea-beaten rocks and open hills, 
and striving. in the fulness of his kindly 
enthusiasm, to awaken others to a participa- 
tion in the intense pleasure which he him- 
self took in his scientific labours. These 
were the qualities which, displayed in his 
writings, endeared him to thousands, to 
whom he was known only by name, and 
which caused the sad darkening which fell 
on his latter days to excite such heartfelt 
and universal sympathy. 





Sia Years’ Travel in Russia. By an English 
Lady. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
ENGLISHWOMEN are proverbially susceptible ; 
but especially so towards foreigners of dis- 
tinction. One fair traveller lost her heart to 
the Sultan; another formed her ideal in an 
Arab chief; a third devoted herself to the 
worship of the Duke of Orleans; and now 
we have a fourth to whom the late Czar was 
the veritable “ King of men,” and the Im- 
perial family generally the culminating point 
of humanity. Doubtless there was some- 
thing in Nicholas singularly fascinating to 
those easily impressed by political power and 
personal supremacy; and we can easily 
believe that the love of the Russian people 
for their Gasoudar, or Master, their Father 
and their human God, is neither unnatural 
nor degrading, when we take into account 
the state of public education and the natural 
affectionateness of disposition, which elevates 
the national superstition of loyalty into the 
home-like virtue of filial love. But it does 
seem strange that a clever Englishwoman 
should so readily have fallen into the same 
strain, and, because the Czar was a handsome 
man with a commanding “seaece and a 
powerful frame, of ordinary human emotions 
and of somewhat extraordinary physical 
endurance, should haye made a divine hero 
out of the oppressor of Poland, and the 
destroyer of the last liberties of Hungary. 
Our fair authoress would not have been “ dis- 
loyal” or “ disrespectful” had she ventured 
to be more critical; and if, unawed by the 
majesty of epaulets and gold lace, she had 
dared to reason on the acts of a king as on 
those of an ordinary man, she might have 
been saved from some of the follies and not a 
few of the servilities of a courtier’s adulation. 
But indeed everything Russian is couleur de 
vose with her. ‘True to her feminine instincts, 
she flings herself headlong into the novel 
excitements of a strange life, and finds 
everything good which is not usual. She is 
never weary of instituting comparisons, for 
the most part humiliating to her own country. 
Even the Russian climate is pronounced in- 
finitely preferable to the English; and the 
picturesque Russian moujic, or peasant, who 
recalls to her memory Cincinnatus, and 
makes his story possible, is held as far supe- 
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Russian houses, and the Russi : i ‘ 
the dinners, the horses, flowers, officer art 
tobacco, tea, tempers, and manners, are to oe 
the same things at home. This kind of Ru 
enthusiasm is pleasant enough in moderg. an 
tion; but when carried so far as the present oa 
authoress carries it, either by direct assertion >. 
or by implication, it becomes tiresome be § enth 
cause it is manifestly unjust and one-sided, 18 


Besides, she has forgotten to speak of 
well known national charactertatios, scat 
which the frequent use of “the stick,” 
the almost universal profligacy of the higher 


i 


classes, are not the least notorious, ph 
This book is thoroughly a woman’s book 
in spirit and substance. Filled with highly. | “He 
wrought pictures of the upholstery of room, @ #4 
and the millinery of balls, eloquent on the wh lo 
subject of “white hands,” “ glossy tresses,” - 
“flashing eyes,” “faultless features,” and ~~ 
the rest of the favourite items of a young pan 
lady’s physiological catalogue, it bears that 
indescribable mark which only a clever, | thesid 
frivolous woman can give: sometimes wenri. single 
some, because monotonously adulatory, and J over 
lacking interest in proportion as it lacks | made 
truth and simplicity. It is curious to read | Muffed 
it side by side with Sala’s “Due North,” | % 
and to compare the different impressions Lng 
which Russia and her institutions made on bys 
the fashionable lady of good society, and the 4 i 
wandering Bohemian with few acquaintances, Fn J 
and those only wayside nobodies, The one pag 
is the history of the salons, the other of out- | ingit i 
side life; but for once the historian of the wil, h 
outside came nearer to the truth than the | and, a 


chronicler of the homestead. 

The domestic life of a wealthy Russian 
family seems to be about the extreme of 
personal comfort and luxury that lias yet 
been devised. An interior, kept at an equal 
temperature, ranging slightly above ordinary 
summer heat ; spacious apartments, wherein 
there is always a feeling of freshness. and 
ventilation, owing partly to their spacious- 
ness, and partly to the immense number 
of poring plants, which it is the fashion 
to have in every room; the peculiar per- | 
fume which thos sweet seeded roles vile, hn 
flowers give to the atmosphere, a perfume Voie 
which has nothing of the sickliness. of 
artificial essences about it; a wealth of 
softest cushions, of valuable furs, of eider vee ¢ 
down, satins and velvets, scattered profusely to ely 
about the settees and easy chairs; these are involan 
the principal features of a Russian palace in 
the winter, as drawn by the pen of our lady | i 
traveller. But to a new comer some of aioe 
these national arrangements are rather un- . 
comfortable than otherwise; for instance, tine 
that one luxury of a superabundance of a 
cushions, which every one carries about wi pale 
him, has indvced a state of things at the cate 
hotels by no nieans inviting to the stranger) gaa, 

ments 
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True, there is a “ summer tome 
reigning benignly. around, penetrating we 
uihes distant 3 Mon of thd Roose.” so that dr 
“the idea of numerous blankets to cover one first th 
in bed is ridiculous, and as to ‘tucking- dr 
a fit of apoplexy would to a certainty be the} “ Abo 
result of such an experiment,” still, it is not} Would sq 
pleasant to find only hard wooden couches} covered 
or chairs, covered with uncompromisig 
leather, or, more likely still, nothing ™ 
the floor covered with hay, whereon 0 feotman, 
are expected to spread your Pgh Thi 
thus make your own bed, 1 » We 
ignorant of this peculiarity of the country; secon 
and so went bedless and cushionless to 4 geaq 
inn. This was our fair lady’s condu * 
when she first arrived; but she says 9 
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Sunray, _ 

L 9, 1889, managed to sleep well and long, though 

=H ing on the hard boards, with only a 

*, a8 the ic carpet bag for a pillow, and covered 
ladies, | with nothing but a thin cashmere shawl. 

officer, | Jn her own language she “managed to 

» are to her slumbers long after. the god of 

kind of | the Russian day had made his appearance,” 

moder. f snd might have slept till now if she had not 

presen; f jeen disturbed, so supremely comfortable | 
ssertion § gid she find herself. Young, hardy, and | 
me, be ft enthusiastic, she plunged at once in medias | 
e-sided. res, and thought even Russian hardships | 
of many ter than English luxuries. This first 

a morning in the hotel was broken in upon by | 

k,” smoujic of the genus gargon, coming in to 

higher J jight the ood “petch.” He is thus 

i poetically described : 

hi ha “He was apparently about twenty years of age, 

, gny: awell-fed, happy-looking fellow, his face enframed 
rooms F sith long glossy auburn hair, slightly ‘wavy,’ 
on the and parted down the middle like a woman’s ; an 

resses,” almost feminine transparency of complexion being | 

3,” and set off by a juvenile moustache and beard of the | 

young | game golden hue. A pink-striped collarless shirt 

rs that | eovered his athletic form, which shirt, closing on 
clever, | theside of the breast, fastened at the throat by a 
sweari- | single button. This garment he wore as a tunic 
ry, and | over his trousers, which were of black velvet, 

t lacks | made full, like those of a French soldier, and 
to read | stuffed he his —, barge ager Ses 7 the | 
rsd 9 eeveless vest, also of black velvet, | 

Nort confined this shirt round the body, the sleeves of 

reanians which, being long, straight, and loose, depended 

nade on |) the nda, ps ae by ther’ posgg ore 
and the | Having arranged his logs of wih ¢ on their ends in 
ntances, | the capacious stove, he peeled from several of the 

The one | chumps their beautifully-variegated bark ; thrust- 

of out- | ingit into a small aperture in the middle of the 

1 of the he rubbed a match on the heel of his boot, 

nan the f and, ap lying it to the mm it flared up as if 

pot aan turpentine. In a moment the 
: wood was in a blaze, cracking and roaring u 

— the wide-mouthed chimney with furious - Bg 

lias yet Having opened a valve—situated in the side of the 

n equal flue—and closed the door, he made his second exit 

2 dinary a an, * haha and _ pcr a My 4 

aise |e itiatory lesson in stove-lighting 4 la 

— But a much more elaborate portrait is that 

soar of Alexic, the cook of the family with whom 
fashion | UT authoress resided. Alexic, with his 

ar per: Ein °F elon be pretty fool of a 

rowing ) abies, unlawful attachment, 

perfume 1 tance, and return to the “ fair-haired 
ness of | ia has “rg a heroic breadth of canvas 
lth of a im. But when we come to the touching | 
of’ eidie z= tied of Irene, the Count’s exquisitely | 
rofusely | jd age stealing up stairs every day | 
hese are 1 » Bible to her father’s serf, we are 
cadkin involuntarily reminded of Eva and Uncle | 
our lady Tom, and wonder how much is due to | 
{| Portraiture, and how much to imagination in | 
oie our fair friend’s domestic pictures. Counts’ 
ristance, reading the Bible daily to hand- 
lance of | me serfs, sentimental attachments on the 
out with palo latonic cooks, bandits confided to said 

3 at they -Oumts daughters, and the universal stick, 

tranger. tome in sad jangle and confusion under the | 

perature} Same » cle Surely both present- | 

ing the| Meats canno e. 

¥ 5 that} | A drive along the Nefski Prospekt is no | 

over one thing. This was the manner of the 

cing drive : | 

y bet * About two o'clock, the ‘soogh ’—as the Scotch | 

it is not} Would say—of some large body entering the snow- | 

couches, court-yard arrested the ear, and, on | 
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a Scompaniments of coachman, postilion, and 
footman, presented itself eres 


| we had seen during our drive; but there was 
a Ps csremg of dimension, an inexpressible | 






























ing the window to look out, a large empty | 
aig, rn by four fine ‘iron-greys,’ with the | 











“ : 

This was the property of one of our late com- | 
ins de voyage, who, too ill and fatigued to | 
pony Us, as pre-arranged, nevertheless | 

mat her equipage should be the first | 





in which the strangers were introduced to St. 
Petersburg. 

‘‘This real kind-hearted politeness was fully 
appreciated and duly responded to, for in five 
minutes we were seated, and in one more had 
made our début in the principal street, the noble 
Nefski rigs: sie where, taking a place amid a 
crowd of vehicles of every description—runnin 
four deep, and all as fast as horses’ legs couk 
carry them—we were soon coursing on with the 
stream. 

‘*To be borne along at the utmost speed of four 
spirited ‘thorough-breds,’ ourselves inaccessible 


| to the cold—the face of course excepted—covered 


by the ample bear-skin sledge-cover, the feet 


| buried in a muff-like arrangement, the brilliant 


blue of heaven above, and the cold clear sunshine 
and bracing air around, was a new and exciting 
feeling to us of the more temperate South. And 
frozen ascetics indeed must they have been, who 
could have experienced without enjoyment, this 
exhilarating promenade en équipage competition, 
where half Petersburg—including even the Im- 
perial Tzar himself—were competitors in the race. 
On we flew, now passing everything, and now— 
though seldom—surpassed. Again dashing ahead, 
we are first in the rank, our little postilion 
flourishing his small dog-whip, and shouting, in 
his clear childish voice, ‘Take care there! Take 
care !” 

‘*Now a coal-black steed shoots past like a 
meteor, bearing onward the light, elegant silver- 


| mounted sledge of some military Adonis in glitter- 


ing casque and snow-white plume; the noble- 
looking driver, long bearded, caftaned, and with 
Tartar cap, is in half-standing attitude, his out- 
stretched arms apart, the ‘ribbons’ passing 
through each white-gloved hand, as he urges on 
his willing favourite, man, horse, and vehicle, a 
separate picturesque study in themselves. 

“Then follows an elegant ‘Brougham,’ of 
English make, the low oval window of which 
affords a fleeting, tempting glance of the region 
of amber velvet within, its soft golden hue, well 
becoming the complexion of its solitary occupant, 
a beauty of Georgian loveliness. The entwining 
cipher, surmounted by a coronet almost imperia. 
in its outline, in silver-relievo on the panel, attests 
her high rank; while many eyes, more accustomed 
to the sight of beauty and brilliancy than to 
horses harnessed @ [7 Anglaise, gaze at the highly- 
finished suit of English trappings in which her 
jet-black ‘Persians’ prance daintily along, and 
of which their blinkers form not the least curious 
superfluity to Russian taste and necessity. An 
English groom, in top-boots and _ tight-fitting 
furlined overcoat, occupies his tier of cushions on 
the box ; and a well-matched compatriot, less 
elevated, by his side, leans back, and, with 
folded arms, looks all the importance of the 
fraternity. 

‘Tumbling along in the rear of this distingué 
‘turn-out,’ comes the crazy old hack of a yesvosgic 
—hired driver—each revolution of its rusty wheels 
evoking corresponding cracks and shrieks from 
every joint and panel, and threatening at every 
step to fall, a shapeless mass of débris, on the 
devoted backs of a brace of gaunt angular animals, 
which, with shuffling gait, manage somehow 
to get over the pen ; their round, rosy-faced, 
independent-looking young diver humming low 
some favourite song of his country home ; every 


| now and then shouting his ‘berigissa,’ or take 
| care, with the fleetest that pass him in the race.” 


In the midst of all which excitement a 
military officer dashed past, “the e and 
beauty of whose faultless bay had elicited 
considerable admiration from some of. us, 
when his own outline and grand majestic 
bearing arrested the fleeting glance.” He 
wore the ordinary grey mantle, and casque 
mounted with gold, resembling many others 


indefinable something about this officer in 
particular, that caused Mrs. C. to exclaim, 
simultaneously with myself, “Surely it is 









the Emperor!” So it proved to be; and 
from that moment the English lady’s heart 
was lost, and her head irrevocably turned. 

Much in the life and arrangement of St. 
Petersburg reminds one of Paris. Down 
the Nefski Prospekt are the same painted 
signs, explanatory of the wares sold within 
each shop, and at each stage; in the hotels 
moujics skate along the polished floors, with 
brushes strapped to their feet, for all the 
world like the active, —_— , sliding, trot- 
teurs of the French hétel;. the houses are 
divided into apartments, of varying value 
according to situation, but all under one 
roof, all submitted to the surveillance of a 
concierge, called dvornik, who has duties 
analogous to those of his Gallic brother, and 
all opening into the cour or court-yard; the 
apartments themselves are furnished and 
arranged in French fashion, particularly the 
bedrooms, which are bedrooms and salons in 
one; and the hotels present the same 
strange mixture of classes—the millionaire or 
the bel étage, and the pauper in the garret— 
as may be found in any house of many 
stories and numerous locataires within or 
without the barriers. And in other things 
also, which, if more subtle are not less real,, 
the Russian character and habits assimilate 
more nearly with the French than with the 
Saxon or English nations—a sympathy 
made strikingly apparent during the Cri- 
mean war. Speaking of that war, our lady 
says that “ the — fashion of wearing 
the hair (parte down the middle,) and 
beard, as imported from the Crimea, and 
adopted by Englishmen, is that of the Rus- 
sian peasants and tradesmen only; the 
nobility never wear beards, and rarely 
whiskers.” If Punch cannot abolish the 
fashionable excess of beard and whisker, and 
the fashionable parting down the middle of 
the head, perhaps aristocratic disgust at this. 
unconscious imitation of serfs and shop- 
keepers will do so. At all events, it is well 
that our exquisites should know their 
models. 

Russian tea is a superlative. All classes 
drink it—the poor several times a day, and 
the samoevar, or brass tea kettle, is one of 
the institutions of the country. Yet it is 
very dear, the lowest price being “from 
4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per pound, Russian, which 
is but three-quarters of an English pound.” 
That ordinarily drunk by the higher and. 
middle classes is called “ flower tea,” and is 
from 10s. to 2l. 2s. per pound; but there is a. 
new kind of yellow tea, in great request. 
among fashionable people, which is from 
three and a half to four and a half guineas 
the pound. “This new tea takes the place: 
of coffee after dinner.” In fast times, when 
cream is forbidden, “tea is drunk with a 
preparation of almonds, a slice of lemon, 
rum, or preserves. At all times gentlemen 
prefer it with lemon or rum.” 

Wine is another superlative about which 
the Russian is fastidious and expensive. No 
German champagnes for him; very little 
brandied port, and less fiery sherry, called. 
“English wines,” and generally dismissed 
untasted ; but light Crimean wines instead, 
and French and Bhenish wines of the best 
growth; though, to be sure, there is the 
votka, or rye-whiskey, for the“ dram,” which. 
all modern civilised life seems to consider 
one of the primal necessities of man. Since- 
the introduction of tea, though, the con- 
sumption of votka among the poor has been 


considerably on the decrease. Boots and 
shoes are also to be had in perfection in, 
Russia. These are generally soft and 
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singularly light. “They have no idea ofour 
heavy double or treble-soled protectives for 
the winter, goloshes and fur overalls being 
so generally used for wet and cold weather.” 
But the supreme of all are the yellow Russian 
leather boots, which are elastic and yet 
shapely, easy and yet dandified, as never 
were boots or shoes before. Again, the 
dinners of “Holy Russia” put those of 
unholy “Germany” to shame: all’ Europe 
not Russian is “German” to the moujic. 
The silver trays covered with bread and 
butter, radishes, sardines, Gruyére «cheese, 
and “ sweet votka” (rye-whiskey as a liqueur, 
flavoured with caraway or anise-seed), which 
the servants bring round before the meal is 
announced, destroy the dullness of the terrible 
“half-an-hour before dinner,” so killing in 
an English drawing-room: while the manner 
of serving that dinner, the style of cookery, 
the “inimitable Russian waiter,” and still 
more inimitable chef; the superior grace, 
beauty, wit, good temper, and learning of the 
guests, throw our fair authoress into polite 
ecstacies. During which condition she 
administers a very silly rebuke to’ “that 
barbarian remnant of Saxon heathenism, the 
after-dinner orgie;”” by which she means to 
describe the English custom of the retire- 
ment of the ladies, half-an-hour before coffee. 
In Russia, each cavalier reconducts his lady 
to the drawing-room, in the same order as 
that in which they had quitted it; certainly, 
a pleasanter and more rational arrangement 
than our own, which yet is no “orgie” for 
all that. In return, however, for this absti- 
nence from more wine, the Russian gentle- 
men smoke cigarettes with their coffee; 
“which, far from being disagreeable, becomes, 
even to non-smokers and ladies, almost a 
necessity after a time.” But this Russian 
tobacco is so delicate as to be almost “a 
perfume;” as if anything there could be 
“common or unclean!” After the dinner, 
our lady gets somewhat maudlin and absurd 
about a game at forfeits, which she saw 
played by a “handsome militaire, six feet 

igh without his boots,” and talks thereon 
such a vast deal of nonsense, that it is a pity 
some kind friend did not break it all up into 
“pie” during printing. 

A characteristic anecdote of the domestic 
tule of our father-general, may perhaps 
suggest a different rendering to that which 
she would give: 

“We proceeded thence into a handsome apart- 
ment called the Chambre d'or, or ante-room, 
belonging to the Tzaritza’s suite of rooms. In this 
chamber and the adjoining ones, it is the delight 
of the younger Grand Dukes to drive their 
— mother in an easy wheel-chair. On one 
of these occasions, just. as the brothers,. side-by- 
side, were propelling the Tzaritza at unwonted 
speed, and were entering the Chambre d’or, whom 
should they meet, coming from his cabinet 
@ affaires in an opposite direction, but their Im- 
perial father, and what was more, their Tzar— 
and what was of more importance still in that 
Tzar’s eyes—their General! The young Grand 
Dukes fully understood the nature of the ‘fix’ 
they were in, forto pull up stock-still in a second, 
like Circassian or Cossack blood-horses, was im- 
possible, and to pass their superior officer without 
stopping to make the necessary salute, which is 
rather a lengthy affair, was equally impossible, 
for the indignity of arrest would. assuredly have 
followed such a breach of military discipline, and 
that-was not to be thought of for a moment ; so, 
leaving the impetus-propelled chair to its fate, 
they faced about, ‘heads up, arms down, heels 
be ved until their General, who could scarcely 
refrain from laughter—he is said to have indulged 


in a loud peal at the other end of the gallery—had | some useful article for his house, ‘braws’ for 


passed out. The Empress, meanwhile, made the 


entire ¢rajet of the Chamber d’or, the impetus 
having only expended itself as she neared the 
ranges of chairs which flanked the apartment, and 
where she received the dutiful apology of her 
‘younker’ sons with her usual affability.” 


But the next is not so equivocal—if not 
quite so true : 


‘¢ Among our visitors on this convivial day were 
two gentlemanly youths, cadets, from one of the 
several institutions for the military education of 
the sons of the nobility, the one to which they 
belonged supplying most of the officers for the 
guard regiments. Their uniform almost exactly 
resembles that worn by the cadets belonging to 
the Duke of York’s School at Chelsea, and so 
much do many of them resemble the English in 
feature, that I was constantly under the impres- 
sion that they were compatriots. Boy-like, their 
conversation was almost exclusively confined to 
school affairs, which, to a stranger, was highly 
interesting. The particular corps to which they 
belonged had for many years been under the im- 
mediate swrveillance of the Commander-in-chief, 
the Tzar’s youngest brother, of whom they stood 
in considerably more. awe than they did of the 
Tzar. This feeling extended even to the com- 
monest soldier ; and they tell a story which is 
enjoyed by the ‘younkers’ exceedingly, how the 
Tzar Nicholas one day met a raw recruit on the 
English quay ; the man carried a bottle of votka 
under his coat, and a portion of the neck of it 
protruded from its hiding-place. The keen eye of 
the Emperor caught sight of it in a twinkling, 
and, touching the soldier on the shoulder, he 
pointed to the obtruding bottle, and said hastily, 
‘Hide it, my child, hide it; here is the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Michael Pavlovitch, behind you.’ 
The poor fellow, in his fright, never for a moment 
regarded his Imperial informant in any other light 
than that of a kind friend who had warned him 
from ‘the wrath to come,’ and, in the sim- 
plicity of his simple nature, replied : 

‘¢* Where shall I hide it—where—where ?’ 

‘Into the Neva with it, quick, or he will be 
upon you, returned His Majesty. 

“The Tzar is said to have amused himself 
exceedingly by threatening all defaulters with the 
anger of his brother, the noble-hearted, generous 
Grand Duke Michael.” 


Then comes a wonderful sentimental story 
about a simple child-hearted moujic, who 
travels some hundreds of miles—all the way 
from the confines of Siberia—with a bag of 
filberts on his back. The filbert crop that 
year had been particularly fine and pro- 
ductive; so he and his wife made a grand 
new sack, and filled it with the best of the 
nuts, which, moujic-like, they thought too 
good for themselves, therefore dedicated to 
the Czar and the Grand Duke Michael. The 
moujic nearly got himself into trouble with 
his filberts and his fraternity, for he insisted 
on crossing the space left free for the 
soldiers (it was at a review that this humble 
travestie of “ Elizabeth ” took place) ; but the 
“Gasoudar” seeing a commotion among the 
people and the police, inquired the cause; 
when the terrified moujic told his story, 
and presented his offering, adding — he 
was speaking to the Czar— “but re- 
member they are not all for you; one-half 
for Michael Pavlovitch.’’’ The Czar smiled, 
graciously accepted the gift thus dramatically 
made, and sent off the peasant in charge of 
one of his people, with orders to keep him as 
his guest at the palace, and show him the 
wonders of the city. When he asked for 
leave to return home, he received a little 
fortune in silver rubles, and “a substantial 
well-appointed equipage—suitable to one in 
his rank of life—every corner and available 
part of which was carefully packed full of 





a surprise prepared for the serf b 
euiens of an the Russias.” 7 
What would the tortured nuns of Minsk 
say to such an apocryphal imperial idy)? 
Among the experiences which the authoregg 
undergoes, is a journey from St. Petersh 
to Krasnoé, beyond Moscow, the F 
estate of the Count——. She had not 
very luxurious time of it, as she had decided 
on taking her place in the national and oft. 
described tarantasse : 


‘*For some minutes I held on by the sideof 
the tarentasse, perfectly bewildered, and unablets 
utter a word; for our ‘vehiculum’ having no 
springs, and the streets of the capital heing full of 
inequalities, the violent movement of our cop. 
veyance was so excessive, that I expected every 
instant my neck would be dislocated. While the 
mattress and cushions kept their places, matters, 
though bad, were still supportable ; but as we pro. 
gressed, our pace appeared to ae so that the 
violent jerking soon displaced not only these but 
ourselves, and every object, big and little, around, 
Fortunate it was that the leather had been go 
securely fixed ; otherwise, to a certainty, we 
should have been jerked out ‘bag and baggage’ 
into the streets. As it was, stout caren 
and burly portmanteaus struggled for place, anda 
violent contest ensued as to whether they or we 
should be uppermost ; while parcels of biscuits 
and other edibles started from their hiding-places, 
and flying about in all directions, covered us with 
crumbs; and to give a finishing coup @éclat to 
the whole, down came rattling upon our devoted 
heads the contents of a netting, which, sh 
from one side of the tarentasse to the other, 
been filled with books, baskets, and innumerable 
sundries. It was high time for action; so, stop- 
ping the further gambols of a restive carpet-bag 
with one foot, and of an aspiring portmanteau 
with the other (which active measure kept several 
others in subjection), propping up several articles 
with one hand, and holding as many as possible 
together with the other—still we proceeded— 
thump, bump ; now a twist on one side, and then 
one on the other; and again—thump, bump— 
bump, thump ;—the mischievous Eudoxie all the 
time shrieking with laughter, her head ensconced 
in one of the chintz cushions, which she carried: 
on it gipsy-bonnet fashion, a corner behind and 
one before, and a hand grasping one on either 
side as tight as possible, by way of preserving her 
head in its right place. Ever and anon her voice 
reached me above the din of the wheels and jing 
bell, shouting out as well as her laughter wo 
permit, ‘comme cest charmant—cest delicious, 
parole @honneur,’ imitating a cadet of our ac 
quaintance, who thus prefaced every remark: 
“Mais cest wne idée lwmineuse, tout-d-fait orig 
nelle, et si comfortable!’ and then came another 
peal of laughter, in which it was impossible not 
to join, notwithstanding all my weighty cares. 
Happily the violent movement of our voiture now 
began to abate, and after a gentler run of @) 
ten minutes we suddenly stopped.” , 
It is impossible to gather how long this 
journey took. Our authoresshas the true lady 
like horror of figures ; and runs off her slip- 
shod narrative without anything so positive 
as a date by the way. Allwecan judge fromis 
by the space given to it in the work itself; 
which, for the journey to. Krasnoé, 18 about 
half the second volume, with a reduction on 
the journey back. In the Arcadia of love 
and innocence, which all estates seem to 
and surrounded by adoring serfs enamo . 
of their servitude, what need have noble, 
owners of a battalion of night-watchmen 
Yet, even at Krasnoé-Celo, where the young 
ladies read the Bible to the serfs they may 
flog or sell at their pleasure, these wa’ 
are deemed necessary. Our lady 
first acquaintance with them thus : 
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A Jong, shrill, melancholy sound rises upon 
the stillness, and slow footsteps pass um 





his wife, and toys for his children. This was 


window, and, looking down, I behold, 
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the gatherin gloom, a brown figure, somewhat 


resembling a hooded friar, playing upon a triangle 
and ing with slow and measured step 
towards the flag-tower on the left; he there 


halted, and again that long, shrill, melancholy 
‘ ji—e—t—-e—e ?’ or, ‘Do you hear?’ 
the last cadence of which seemed interminable, 
regounded on all sides like the cry of some huge 
tind of prey. Presently ‘Slou—shy—e—e,’ or, 
‘{hear,’ responded in the same mournful expres- 
gion, and from an opposite direction ; and now 
qnother friar, playing upon his triangle, passes 
mder the window, and repeats his melancholy 
ay at the same spot where his confrére had pre- 
eded him three minutes before ; and once more 
jsanswered by the distant response. 
ny. of wonderment to their utmost tension, 
jp order to obtain some probable elucidation of 
this mystery, I patiently listen for the next wild 
ay, When @ merry ‘He, he, he! ha, ha, ha!’ at 
very ear, causes me to start to my feet, which 
pi evokes a heartier repetition of the same 
ing sounds. It is Eudoxie, like a ghost in 
hernight-gear! She had already retired to rest 
when the sounds just described fell upon her ear, 
and though to her a pleasant association of her 
childhood, she considerately reflected that they 
alarm the stranger. These musical 
‘brownies’ were the watchmen, who every 
night at sunset go on duty, remaining at their 
post until sunrise. Two guard the house, and a 
number of others the grounds, which are divided 
into districts, several of which are watched by 
trained. dogs. The use of the triangle answers a 
double purpose, for besides keeping them awake, 
it atts as a check upon their movements by 
informing any watchful member of the household 
that they are at-their duty, and the outcry which 
they raise on reaching the opposite angles of the 
is a check upon each other. The 
on every estate is thus guarded through 
the dark hours of midnight, although the manner 
of keeping the watchmen up to their duty varies.” 
And is it true that we English are so 
much “softer” than the Russians ? 


Straining 


“Those accustomed to our English emollients | Life,” 


after a long journey—to prolongation of rest 
carmied far into the next day, followed by all sorts 
of care and dainty treatment, and perfect freedom 
of aetion, or rather inaction, throughout the next 
twenty-four hours, with emancipation from all 
rile and regularity, and discipline of the house, 
&€., could searcely be prepared for the indifference 
on such occasions by the Russians. With 

them, apparently, a difficulty, once passed, is for 
ever forgotten. Indeed, by the higher classes it 
isdéemed puerile to complain of fatigue, or, in 
_ of any creature suffering, and this being 
early impressed on their children, inures them to 
be content with things as they come, and to 
Tough it” uncomplainingly to a most wonderful 


degree. Having already enjoyed some insight 
into ‘that iar ‘ P 
lat peculiar ‘naturel’ of theirs, I was 


surprised at sunrise next morning to hear 

the voices of my younger friends calling to me 
under my window, and thinking no more of 

if oie journey they had just completed than 
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been a morning drive, while I, with | 


head and aching bones, thought only of a 
Week's rest at the very least.” , 


of inconceivable twaddle about the 


3 who, in his new character of a simple, | 


» loving, and devoted. Brother 

ryble, is surely not the man who peopled 
Siberia with groaning captives and punished 
crime of national aspiration with death ; 
Systematically repressed all free thought, 
Sought to rule over an empire of only 

wes; and who, with his own hand, wrote 
the petition of the heart-broken wife who 
for some mitigation of her husband’s 
saitence of banishment to Siberia, “ON 
FOOT;” as the only kingly answer he 
could make! There are some subjects 








female hands should not touch ; 
J and influence of the Czar 


Nicholas is one of them. A clever, flighty, 
worldly belle is not one of the stuff which 
can accurately judge the Representative Men 
of history. Let her write as much rose- 
coloured millinery as she can find readers 
for, but let her leave graver subjects for 
graver minds, and not burn her gauze wings 
by fluttering them over real fires. Toy 
houses, toy furniture, painted flames, and 
life in ball dresses and spangled shoes, she 
may wander among and expatiate about at 
will; but the stern things of truth and his- 
tory she is as little fit for as is the French 
soubrette for the réle of Artemisia, or the 
singer of the café chantant for the interpre- 
tation of Handel’s music. 








Logie in Theology; and other Essays. 
Isaac Taylor. (Bell & Daldy.) 
It is now exactly eighteen years ago that 
Mr. Taylor delivered his “ Four Lectures on 
Spiritual Christianity” in . the Hanover 
Square Rooms. In-the advertisement pre- 
fixed to those Lectures, he distinctly stated 
that he had not thought himself qualified to 
undertake either “a systematic digest of 
theology, or a formal biblical argument in 
support of the several articles of an evangelic 
creed.’ And we are decidedly of opinion 
that, in this modest statement, the author 
took and gave the real measure of his 
powers. He is far more of a clever and’sup- 
plementary, than of a satisfactory reasoner. 
Give him one or two or more points in an 
argument, as the case may require, and 
Mr. Taylor will evolve a very charming 
intellectual “prolusion” on the subject in 
hand. We use the word advisedly. Com- 
pare the quality of any one of his writings, 
not excluding what is perhaps the ablest of 
them all, the “ Physical Theory of Another 
with the writings of any thoroughly 
able man, no matter of what school, provided 
only he is unsupported or unshackled by 
the reserve foree of Calvinistic belief, and 
you will soon discover the real calibre of the 
ingenious author in question. He will be 
known to the next generation as the writer 
of many agreeable, and some very powerful 
religious essays. But it will be then even 
harder to believe than it is now, that the 
author of the “ Physical Theory” once con- 
tested the Edinburgh chair of logic and 
metaphysics: that his competitor on that 
oceasion was no other than the great re- 
viewer of the “Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned;” and that a scanty majority of four 
votes only prevented the native school of 
Scottish philosophy from being represented 
in her university teaching by Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, instead of Sir William Hamilton. 
The volume now before us contains seven 


By 


| essays in all; and the first two, which make 





: | up about one-third of the whole book, are 
The end of the book is taken up with a | 


reprints. “Logic in Theology” is nothing 
else than the introductory essay to “ Edwards 
on Free Will,” with some additions; and 
“Unitarianism in England” first appeared 
in the Eclectic Review, October, 1830, and 
was re-issued at Manchester soon afterwards. 

Of Jonathan Edwards Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has said, that, in the power of subtle 
argument, he was perhaps unmatched, and 
certainly unsurpassed. ‘To this intellectual 
acuteness he added a heavenly character 
which raised his piety to fervour. “True 
religion ’’—these are his own noble words— 
“in a great measure consists in holy affec- 
tions. A love of divine things, for the beauty 
and sweetness of their moral excellency, is 
the spring of ‘all holy affections.” But he 





thought it) necessary afterwards to limit this 
doctrine to his own persuasion, by denying 
that such moral. excellence could be dis- 


‘covered in divine things by those Christians 


who did not take the same view as he did of 
their religion.* If we may speak of this as 
Edwards's revolt from philosophy to dog- 
matic religion, it will be equally correct to 
speak of that defect in him which Mr. Taylor 
points out, as his revolt from the domain of 
religion to that of philosophy. Or, more 
strictly, we should call it an unjustifiable 
cession to. philosophy, and especially to 
logical method, of ground which does not 
belong to them at all. “ What we mean by 
logic,’ says Mr. Taylor, “when we thus 
deprecate its interference with theology, is 
the attempt, by the formal. collocation of 
propositions, to reach conclusions in matters 
where the unknown is involved, and is com- 
mingled with what is known to us, either as 
matter of consciousness, or of knowledge and 
experiment.” Granted that “the unknown” 
embraces mysteries which will for ever deny 
the scrutiny of man: still it is none the less 
true that questions of this order are only 
involved in greater perplexity when treated 
in any such manner as that which is 
attempted by Jonathan Edwards. And the 
precise evil which has resulted from the 
adoption by Edwards of such a treatment is 
thus stated by Mr. Taylor: 

‘Deistical and Atheistical writers, availing 
themselves eagerly of the abstract portions of the 
‘Inquiry,’ and contemning its biblical conelu- 
sions, carried on the unfinished reasoning in their 
own manner ; and when they had completed their 
work, turned to the faithful, and said—Quarrel 
not with our labours, for the foundations were 
laid by one of yourselves !” 

The fact was, as it is elsewhere pointed 
out in the Introduction, that this unfeignedly 
Christian man had abandoned himself to the 
tyranny of a wordy, demonstrative method, 
It was the natural result of the peculiar 
structure of his mind, and of his early 
training. And he failed to perceive that the 
half-dozen of phrases—such as “ the deter- 
mination of the will,’ “the strongest motive 
swaying the will,” “the choice which on the 
whole commends itself to the reason,” &e., 
gem which are repeated on every page of 
1is essay, and the bandying about of which 
makes up nine-tenths of its matter, assume 
the very subject in debate. One of the most 
forcible points in Mr. Taylor’s critique is a 
showing up of the results of a method like 
this, as tried upon a practical question, such 
as the application of steam to its present 
gigantic uses. He has invented or compiled 
an @ priori argument, supposed to be em- 
ployed by a man who had lately heard of 
the steam-discoveries, and who demonstrates 
to his own complete satisfaction the ab- 
surdity and impossibility of the new idea. 
And the illustration is pointed thus : 

‘“We may amuse ourselves with seeming 
demonstrations in this style, as long as we 
please ;—we may, as above supposed, show it to 
be absurd to look for mechanic force in the bubbles 
that play on the surface of boiling water : but let 
us look to the doings of the steam-engine, and be 
sickened of nugatory wordy reasonings about ‘the 
nature of things.’ Or we may prove.it to be 
absurd to talk of any sort of liberty in the universe 
of thought and feeling which does not resolve 
itself into an eternal series of physical causation. 
We may do this, and then find ourselves held in 
the relentless grasp of that pantheism which 
worships eternal law as the parent of all things :— 
we. may do this, and then find that our only means 
of escape from so terrible a despotism is—the 


‘* Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” 51. 
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irresistible consciousness of a life within us which 
is altogether of another order.” 

Now, we are far from undervaluing the 
importance of what has been attempted, and 
even of what has been done in these re- 
marks on the fatalism of Edwards. But we 
cannot help regretting that the paper which 
contains them was selected to give its name 
to the volume. ne of its being 
a reprint, there is a dulness about the style 
(which is in Mr. Taylor’s less felicitous 
manner) and an occasional amplification of a 
simple argument, generally productive only 
of obscurity, that seriously detract from the 
intrinsic value of the work. Nor is “Uni- 
tarianism in England” calculated to raise 
one’s spirits. Of all gloomy pictures that 
ever were drawn to portray a sinking system, 
languescent without dignity and without 
hope, given over to a kind of gravis veternus, 
torpid, sad, and sounsienady dreary, the 
— here drawn is the gloomiest. As we 
lave seen above, Unitarianism is here 
described as it existed in England thirty 

ars ago. In another essay (let us hope a 

righter and more sanguine one), Mr. Taylor 
proposes to inquire into the changes which 
the sect has undergone in this lapse of time, 
investigating its relative position as com- 
pared with other religious communities, and 
with the national progress. 

In the meantime we gladly pass to the 
third and fourth essays, bearing the names 
of “ Nilus” and of “ Paula.” In the first we 
have a picture of the Christian courtier 
turned ascetic, and resigning all his fifth 
century luxuries, all his prospects in the 
metropolis of the Eastern Empire, for the 
hard life of a religious athlete, such as those 
days produced. The second is a clever and 
interesting study of Paula and Eustochium 
at Bethlehem with St. Jerome. And of both 
we can truly say, that they come with 
especial fitness from the pen of Mr. Taylor. 
It is a real pleasure to see a writer, who, 
years ago in the “consulship of Plancus,” 
dealt many a shrewd blow against the 
spiritual renaissance at Oxford, and against 
lovers of —, literature generally, content 
now in the evening of his lifetime to set old 
antipathies apart, and to occupy a point of 
view scarcely differing from that which was 
held by his foes of other days. Is it a con- 
tributor to the “ Tracts for the Times,” or is 
it the author of “ Ancient Christianity,” who 
writes the following passage P 

‘« Treasures, convertible to the purposes of Chris- 
tian edification, as well as of entertainment, are 
yet entombed in the folios of the patristic litera- 
ture. But if it be so, why have not these riches 
been made more generally available for the benefit 
of the Christian community of these times? This 
is.a question which it is natural and reasonable to 
ask, and for an answer to which we need not go 
far. The reader of this Essay, for one, and the 
writer of it for another, may each of us find it in 
or among his own prepossessions, his preoccupa- 
tions—whether theological or ecclesiastical : or 
let now the reader and the writer be quite candid 
and confidential—for no one is listening at the 
door ; it is in your prejudice, kind reader, perhaps, 
and in mine, that we must look for the obstruction 
which shuts us out from the enjoyment of an 
inheritance whereupon otherwise we might forth- 
with enter—an inheritance left to us by our 
predecessors in the Christian life. 

“ot tse —e the voluminous records and 
remains of the Christian life of the early ages, I 
seek to enhearten myself for a labour so arduous 
as is implied in the perusai of this mass, by help 
of some new-born zeal in behalf of this or that 
—_s whim, or superstition, or sectarian belief 
—if I do this, I shall gather, as I go, the chaff—I 
shall leave untouched the precious grain.” 


These sensible remarks are amply cor- 
roborated by passage after passage in the 
“ Lectures on Roman History” of Niebuhr, 
who will not be suspected of Romish leanings, 
and who died while Newman was yet un- 
known. And in the particular case of 
Chrysostom, the great value of his remains 
as illustrative of the opinions, feelings, and 
manners of his cotemporaries, has recently 
been brought under the notice of the “ general 
public,” in Mr. Porter’s valuable contribution 
to Mr. Murray’s series of “ Handbooks.”’* 

There is a good deal wisely said in the 
essay on “ Paula” about the relations between 
favoured clerical persons and high-born 
religious women; Jerome and Paula, George 
Whitfield and Lady Huntingdon being the 
types in ancient and modern times. And 
there is one sentence in particular, on the 
necessity of a true religion being the religion 
not of one sex but of both, too valuable to be 
omitted : 


‘*We may conclude it to be certain that, when- 
ever and wherever the Christianity of a people so 
takes effect upon the male and the female halves 
of society as to divorce and disjoin them reli- 
giously, or in respect of their highest and their 
spiritual welfare, suc a system, or the so-called 
Christianity of a people, has got out of course ; as, 
for instance, if the so-called Christianity of a 
people is such that it secures the attachment of 
few except the women, the children, the infirm, 
and the aged; and if it is almost exclusively, as 
towards pee that the ministers of religion are 
required to exercise their functions, while adult 
males, with rare exceptions, stand aloof from it, 
either in indifference or in contempt ; if things be 
so, there can be no room to doubt that the sub- 
stance having long ago been lost from the people's 
‘form of godliness,’ a specious exterior is all, or 
nearly all, that now remains to them.” 


The fifth and sixth essays are disserta- 
tions on Indian policy, with respect first to 
religion and then to education. Like the 
two preceding pests, these are also desig- 
nated by a well-known historical name, and 
a slight explanation appended to it. A con- 
trast between the attitude of Theodosius IT. 
towards the polytheism of his day, and the 
position and conduct of the British Parlia- 
ment towards the polytheism of ours is 
made the foundation of some very powerful 
remarks on the possible future of Hindustan. 
“Theodosius; or, Pagan Usages and the 
Christian Magistrate,” 1s followed by “Julian; 
or, Prohibitive Education,” the argument in 
which is of this sort. As Julian prohibited, 
in the Christian colleges, the reading of the 
poets, the orators, and the dramatists of 
Greece, so we English forcibly limit the 
studies of our Hindu fellow-subjects, by 
excluding the Bible from the schools. To 
adopt the author’s own words: 


‘*The secularism of the present time, as applied 
to the principles of the course to be pursued in 
India, congests itself (as to education) into a pro- 
posal of this sort.—We will freely spread before 
you the entire wealth of our European intelligence, 
in the several departments of literature, and 
science, and philosophy, taking care—and we 
pledge our English honour to you in this instance 
—taking care to say and to teach ayy that 
touches our religion, or, as it is called at home, 
‘our Christianity.’ 

‘*This offer and this profession, so made to the 
educationable classes of our Indian subjects, must 
no doubt be condemned by Christian men, on the 
ground of reasons which they will regard as 
absolute and irresistible. Be it so; but the pro- 
fession itself, with the offer which is made on this 
ground, includes a great’ mistake as to the facts 
thereto relating :—it is a blunder which, like that 


* “Syria and Palestine,” vide the description of 











——— 


of JULIAN in his prohibitive edict, must either fail 
utterly in the execution, or, if it succeeds, it wil] 
pti with it consequences at the sight of which 
we shall stand aghast.” 


The lel is more ingenious than 

The IT effects which oe. ensue foe te 
scheme of prohibitive education might bear 
a resemblance to those which resulted from 
Julian’s: but there is a whole world. of dis. 





crepancy between his position and ours, 

The concluding essay, “ Without (op. 
troversy,” is in many respects the best of 
the series, and deserves to have given its 
name to the book. It is simply the qnie, 
endeavour of an old man and an old cop. 
troversialist, who “looks round upon the 
backs of many books which he has read, by 
which he will not open again,” to fix ‘the 
reasonable limits of certain articles of faith 
which he may hold, books apart and 
wrangling apart, “ without controversy, con. 
pina duodroyounévws.” We do not here 
require or expect a muscular philosophic 
development. And we get what is far better 
on such a theme: the sensible and quiet 
utterances of a mature, a manly, and a 
thoughtful Christian. 








Footpaths between Two Worlds ; and other 
Poems. By Patrick Scott. (Bell & Daldy.) 


“ Footratus between Two Worlds” 
more than half the volume; “Scenes in the Lae 
of Edwin” * fill up nearly one third of the 
remaining space; and twelve short pieces, of 
which the best are entitled “ The Stars” and 
“The Demon’s Bath,’ complete ‘a ‘work 
which would have won the author a place 
among “ British Poets,” if he had only livedin 
Johnson’s time. The chief composition is 
divided into four parts. The first is intended 
to discuss and answer the question, “What 
is the Soul?’ The second meets the inquiry, 
“ What is its destiny, and how is its course 
to be guided?” And the last two ar 
occupied with an exposition of Christianity 
as the destined power to influence and direct 
mankind, the exposition being drawn out 
into a great variety of detail. The metre 
chosen: is the heroic couplet. The following 
extract from Mr. Scott’s “ Analysis of Part.1 
will show the extent to which he has 
attempted the introduction of the philo- 
sophical element : 


‘Soul or Mind, not the result of organisation, 
which could only produce effects .analogous to the 
nature of the materials employed in its construc 
tion. The nature of material organic movement, 
which requires a hidden sustaining power ; Which 
power, on its part, can only appeal through matte 
to the sense of man. A material com can 
have no more spontaneous motion than is pan 
by its separate parts. How could the Ir 
the Body if it were the mere result of its organis 
tion? The soul, when it is said to obey the lusts 
of the flesh, obeys only those immaterial longings 
which have their gratification through matter 
Soul or Spirit visible at least in its effects. 

“‘ Argument for the Soul's immortality from its 
not being capable of resolution into parts, suc 
resolution being the only mode of (sare F 
intelligible to man. Matter can be disintegrat 
but even then, as science tells us, does not per! ‘h 
Is it then, probable, that the Soul will Peto 
seeing that the emotions thereof, and ber f 
the soul itself, their receptacle, are inca e 
disintegration? Illustrations, etc.” 


This is a heavy me, and one is 
-the more surpris J 
troubled himself with turning over 


so entirely exhausted long ago, becaus) 


en 








Antioch, 


* King of the Northumbrians, He died in 633. 


at the author berg 
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he has given proofs here and there of a 
tolerabl extensive reading. We wish we 
could aad, careful also; but this is hardly 
ible when we find (p. 82), in a quotation 
the “ Alcestis’”’ nine lines long, only 
three accents given at all, and one of those 
doa) erroneous. This is a small 

h fault considered as standing by 
itself ; but it connotes a great deal. Ina 





essed scholar, such as a man gives 
protee the appearance of being who 
alludes, with an air, to Tacitus and Sophocles, 
it connotes vague thought and incomplete 
observation. r. Scott's view of Chris- 
tianity is decidedly orthodox, and we can 
fyncy an admirer of Pollok’s “Course of 
Time” finding real pleasure in the perusal of 
“Footpaths.”. “The Demon’s Bath” is a 
tolerable Indian legend tolerably versified ; 

“The Stars” really indicates a better 
lind of ability, which the author might 
jmprove by cultivation and strict abstinence 
from print for some years to come. 

_As a whole, however, the book ought 
never to have been published. And yet we 
do not envy the critic who can look with 
mere indifference on a venture of this sort. 
Rather, we would commend to its author the 
lecture which was recently read by an able 
contemporary to female writers of mediocre 

. Mediocre poetry is an excellent 
thing to write. It is good in the exact 
Proportion that it demands labour from the 
composer. It serves to retain and impress 
images and sensations which would otherwise 
fade away ; and it goes hard but the intellec- 
tual muscles are braced by the operation. It 
ig good, therefore, to write such a kind of 
verseas this of Mr. Scott’s, always assuming 
astrong impulse consciously present to the 
writer's mind; but in ninety-nine cases out 
ee it is a bad thing to publish the 








Te Pélerinage de ? Homme, compared with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan. (Basil 
Montagu Pickering.) 

TERE was an ancient and curious device 

with which the Greek studies of our school- 

boy days were wont to be lightened, and 

Which very likely continues to this day to 

tender the study of that elegant tongue 

somewhat less of a bore to its young votaries 
than that of the other dead languages—a 
device which showed well on the slate, and, 
like a Jesse tree in a medieval window, was 
capable of much graceful manipulation, ac- 
‘ding to the taste and fancy of the artificer. 
vice, we need hardly add, was the 

World-famous Greek tree, wherein all the 

Various stems and branches of futures, and 

sorists, and perfects, and so forth, were dis- 

in orderly gracefulness, springing 

the common root of the first person 
lar, present tense, indicative mood; 

id a glance at which enabled the student 

Without effort to trace the various stages of 

derivation of the most remote mood and 


We have more than once lamented the 

sence from our literary world of a similar 

set of “trees ” for all the more famous of its 

; for it seems almost an axiom in 

it, that the mére prominent and popular any 
production, whether poetical, dramatic, or 
» becomes, the more extensively has it 
derived from other and earlier sources. 

i and Milton bow to the inevit- 
able destiny, and even the great Dante him- 
self, ‘of whom contemporaneous old women 

_ Wied to'say ‘that his brown, lean face and 








frizzled hair must have got their colour and 
their crispness from an actual bodily passing 
through the scenes he describes, is obliged, 
in the very midst of his gigantic conceptions, 
to plead guilty to the universal charge of— 
painful. bathos !—cribbing, or, to quote the 
equally expressive, but hardly more elegant, 

hrase of our eminent novelist, in his speech 
in Edinburgh—prigging. 

To what extent it is the duty of the critic— 
no very pleasing one, by the way—to detect 
and point out plagiarisms is, and must 
always be, a question. We have recently had 
a notable instance of the possibility of push- 
ing such disquisitions too far, and have had 
our eyes opened to the fact, that for almost 
every good line a modern poet may write, it 
is possible to find a similar one somewhere 
written years and years before by somebody, 
of whom very likely the modern luckless one 
never heard; but whose ill-omened produc- 
tion is disinterred by ill-natured criticism, 
opportunely enough to deprive the later 
writer of a well-merited claim to originality. 

Were every idea and every conception to 
be made the subject of a literary “ tree,” and 
a collection of these “ trees” made and hung 
up in some literary Museum, accessible to 
the reading and writing public generally, 
critics of the gutter-scraping order, and 
elderly frequenters of the libraries of pro- 
vincial literary and scientific institutions, 
would be po a deal of trouble, and: editors 
and others a deal of needless irritation. 

Where, however, as in the case of a play 
of Shakspere, or a book like Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a great work has been 
accepted by the national consent of a couple 
of centuries or more as the genuine original 
conception of a great mind, and then learned 
and careful investigation has brought to 
light preconceived and pre-existing works to 
which the supposed original conceptor must 
have had access, and which contain not 
merely trivial or accidental resemblances, 
but passages involving the very essence of 
the | work, it then becomes no mere 
matter of dilettanteism or silly curiosity, but 
a subject for actual solid consideration, how 
far the later author is a plagiarist, and how 
far entitled to the lofty pedestal on which 
public opinion has so long placed him. 

The question of the originality of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” has been not unfre- 
quently discussed, and that by some of our 
ablest writers, as Southey, Montgomery, and 
others ; but we are not aware that any one else 
has been at the pains which the writer of the 
aac now collected in the work before us 

as taken to compare—incident by incident, 
and character by character—one of the 
principal sources from which Bunyan is 
accused of pilfering, with the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” This, however, is what the late 
Mr. Nathaniel Hill was at pains to do, and 
the result is the very interesting volume now 
under consideration. 

The name of John Lydgate is, of course, 
well known to all our readers as one of the 
very few of any literary prominence occupyin 
the early om middle parts. of the fifteenth 
century, and his poem of “The Pilgrim” is 

robably also well known to many of them, 
if for no other reason, through the medium 
of the often copied illumination which repre- 
sents him presenting a copy of it to the 
Earl of Salisbury. But the original poem of 
De Guileville’s, of which Lydgate’s is a 
translation, is most likely not so well known. 

So little indeed appears to be known 
even of its author, that the editors assure 
us that a brief sketch preserved in the 





get a Universelle” is all they have 
been able to meet with on the subject. 
From this we learn that Guillaume de 
Guileville was born at Paris about the year 
1295, entered the order of St. Bernard at 
Chalis, became Prior there, and died about 
1360, and that his works consist of three 
gee ei first, that of man in this 
ife: this is the pilgrimage translated by 
Lydgate ; the second, that of the disembodied 
spirit; and the third, that of our Saviour 
esus Christ. And of all three it may be 
remarked apropos of plagiarism, that he 
admits in turn being indebted for his idea to 
the famous “Roman de la Rose.” 

Lydgate, nearly a century after De Guile- 
ville’s death, translated the first pilgrimage 
into good, stout, honest English verse, of 
which we shall give some specimens pre- 
sently. The allegory appears to have attamed 
considerable popularity in England, in proof 
of which are adduced the use made of it by 
Chaucer, both in the way of translation and 
imitation, and the numerous English trans- 
lations both in prose and verse, printed and 
in manuscript, still existing. e most im- 
portant of the metrical translations is, we 
are informed, that by the “ venerable monk, 
Dan John Lydgate,’ now in the British 
Museum collection ; but we are also supplied 
with a list of manuscript and printed copies 
and translations, from which we gather that 
it acquired an extended popularity in England 
and Holland, as well as in France. 

The editors inform us in their introduc- 
tion that the papers which form the volume 
were prepared by the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Hill, as the groundwork of a larger publica- 
tion on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in which 
he proposed showing that Bunyan had been 
indebted for many portions of his story to 
some of the early medieval romances, and 
that they have omitted some of Mr. Hill's 
rough notes, containing allusions to the 
opinions of Southey and Montgomery, con- 
sidering that the question of Bunyan’s 
plagiarism was not one likely to possess 
much interest for the public at large, a 
declaration hardly consistent with the title 
and purport of the book, which is expressly 
meant to institute a comparison between 
Bunyan’s work and that of De Guileville, or 
of his translator Lydgate, a comparison 
which must result in a charge of plagiarism 
against the author of the later date, assuming 
of course that he was acquainted with the 
earlier work. 

The editors, however, are probably right 
in suspecting that the public care compara- 
tively little about the question of plagiarism. 
The “ Pilgrim’s, Progress” will retain’ its 
well earned popularity as long as the 
English language lasts, and we would fain 
hope that the insight given us by the pre- 
sent volume into De Guileville’s earlier and 
equally beautiful allegory, will end in the re- 
publication in a cheap and popular form of 
the whole of Lydgate’s translation of it. 
Lovers of genuine old English poetry of the 
Chaucerian school would have a valuable 
addition to their library shelves, whilst those 
who are curious in theological speculations 
might gratify their peculiar taste by com- 
paring the “ views,” as it is the fashion to 
call them, of the. monk of Chalis and the 

reacher of Bedford—Catholic and Ana- 
Re tist. 

e propose, first of all, to present our 
readers with an outline of the earlier allegory, 
constructed as far as practicable on Lydgate's 
own words, spelt, however, in the present 
fashion, for reasons to be hereafter explained. 
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De Guileville’s Pilgrim is incited to his 
journey by a visionary sight with which, in 
accordance with the universal practice of the: 
middle ages, he had been favoured 


*¢ Within a mirror large and bright,” 


Of the heavenly city, which is described at 
considerable length in language, much of 
which is a close paraphrase of well-known 
passages of Scripture. There is— 

‘The masonry wrought full clean, 

Of quické [living] stones bright and schene.” 
There are the “ many mansions,” the “angel 
watch,” the cherub porter with his “sword 
flaming as clear as any fire,’ “the way so 

: + ; 
straight and hard,” and the giants— 
** Lying await from day to day 
To slay pilgrims in their way.” 
There are the inhabitants who have come 
out of great tribulation— 
“ Whose martyrdom as ye shall hear 
Was full grievous to endure. 
* * 


And there is no man now alive 

That can their painés half describe, 

Nor a sermon thereof make 

That they suffered for the sake 

Of Christ Jesu unto the death, 

For love till they ‘yald’ up their breath 

Mid their mortal painés smart.” 
All which, however, is explained as being the 
way in which Heaven is “ won by violence,” 
and that no man can win— 

* The noble high heavenly place.” 
but 
“ By virtue only and by grace.” 

The Pilgrim, however, is much astonished, 
in the same sense as king Nebuchadnezzar 
was, by observing that the cherub porter 
was “ever awaiting at the gate,” to prevent 
the entrance of any one; but he is comforted 
when he espies the sword which was wont— 

“To burn as any flamé bright,”’ 
now 


“ Bloodied with the blood ; 
Of Christ-is holy passion ;”’ 
and 
: ** Quenched to do no more vengeance, 
By virtue of Christ’s great sufferance.”” 
On the towers he sees “doctors and pres 
lates,” teaching the Pilgrims that were in the 
vale below, how— 
“To make them wingés for to flee 
High aloft to that citye; 
By wingés of example good, 
If they their learning understood.” 
Among those who listen to the teaching are 
great numbers of“ Jacobins ” and “ Austins,” 
canons and folks both temporal and secular, 
clerks and “religious,’ and “other orders 
virtuous,” as well as “mendicants full needy,” 
whorare all described as being busied day and 
night in gathering feathers bright, and 
shene— 
“To make them wingés for to fleen 
And began anon with all their might, 
To soaren up and take their flight 
High in to that fair citye. 
And hither up they did-é flee 
Above Cherubin that angel clear 
For they were out of his danger 
By their teaching and their doctrine, 
And by examples eke divine.” 


On the other side of the city he spies 
under the wall folks “of great authority,” 
who help their friends to ascend and enter 
the city, and are furnished with ladders for 
that purpose. These of course are the 
Saints, amongst whom St. Benedict is 
conspicuous. 

The sight of the heavenly city—so fa- 
vourite a subject amongst medizval writers 
and painters—fills the Pilgrim with an 
earnest longing to journey there, and he 
starts off accordingly in quest of a staff and 
scrip for the road; complaining and weep- 


ing, and seeking on — side for what he 
needs. In this condition he is met by— 


* A lady of full great fairness, 
And great noblesse sooth to say,” 


who looked like the daughter of some em- 
peror, and was magnificently attired— 
* In a surcoat all of white, 
With a tissue girt of green.” 
Her jewels, among which is the inevitable 
carbuncle-stone, are dazzling to behold,and— 
“ Out of her bosom mild enow 
There came a dové white as snow, 
With his wingés splaying out, 
Playing round her hand about.” 
The lady has also— 
“A crown of gold 
Wrought of starrés sheen and bright, 
That cast about a full clear light.” 


Her name is Grace Dieu, and she begins 
at once to inquire of the Pilgrim “why he 
made so heavy cheer, or why that he was 
aye weeping?” The Pilgrim falls into 
great wonder— 

** That she of so great noblesse 


Disdained not in her degree 
To speak to one so poor as me.” 


But guesses it is only of her gentleness : 


“‘ For gladly wher [ever] is most beauty 
There is greatest humility, 
And that is verily the sign 
Such are most goodly and benign. 
An apple-tree with fruit most lade 
To folk that standen in the shade 
More lowly doth his branches loute 
Than another tree without. 
Wher [ever] aboundeth most goodness 
There is aye most of meekness, 
None so great token of beauty 
As is perfect humility. 
Who wanteth her in his banner 
Hath not virtue whole and entire.” 


He informs her of his desire to attain the 
heavenly city, but complains of being 
chained down “ as is an ape on to aclog,” by 
his body of sin, which— 

‘* For ever with his mortal law 
Down to th’ earth he doth me draw.” 
Grace Dieu informs him that her special 
function is— 
* To pilgrims — night 


T enlumine and give lig’ 
And ends by inviting him into a house of 
hers (the Church) where he would find every- 
thing he had need of—Grace Dieu is— 
** Of this house chief founderess 

For on her word it was first grounded, 

And by her wisdom built and founded, 

The yearés of the masonry, 

Thirteen hundred and thirty 

* * * * * 

Tt hung high up in the air, 
’T ween heaven and earth stood the place, 
As it had only by grace 
From the heaven descended down ; 
So stood that heavenly mansion 
With steeples and with towerés high, 
Freshly arrayed to the eye 
As a place most royal 
Above all other principal 
Which stood upon a fair river, 
The water thereof wholesome and clear.” 


This river, which of course allegorises 
baptism, is the occasion of some discussion 


being no passage nor ship whereby men 


young of age’ had oftener “this river won” 
than older folk, and adds, that. the passing 
over of a king first assured the passage— 
“Unto every manner [of] age. 

To washen him it was no need, 

soemmneriet nat? 

How other folks Arve seven 9 
| At length the Pilgrim being reassured, and 
_ carefully instructed by Grace Dieu in the 
_ history of the Fall, &., submits himself to 
| the prescribed washing, and the then ri- 
| tual with its preparatory prayers, exorcism, 

immersion, crossing and chrism, is allego- 





rised throughout, a special officer of Grace. - 
Dieu’s coming to help. He says many thi 
over him, “words that had great virtue ag. 
he was taught of Grace Dieu,” and succeedg. 
in driving out of him— 
«* A fowl that was of colour black. 

Then my clothes he from me ‘rauht,’ 

And three times he hath me caught, 

And in the river plunged me ; 

Crnsaad lea) as men might see, 

Anointed in the streamés cold 

Like as Grace Dieu me told.” 

After which he finds himself acrossthe. 
river, and in Grace Dieu’s beautiful honge, 
where he meets with many other Pilgrims, 
two of whom, desiring to be married, furnish: 
occasion for a very edifying discourse by the 
“ official” on the nature of that institution; 
Here also the various doctrines of Chrig 
tianity are explained and elucidated in some 
rather wearisome discourses with a vari 
of allegorical personages, as Moses, Reason, 
Nature, Wisdom, Repentance, and 
Charity. Mr. Hill by the way suggests 
Prudence, Discretion, and Piety, as renders 
ings of Rayson, Sapience, and Penitenee, 
evidently in order to keep his parallelism to 
Bunyan closer. Repentance is represented 
as a woman with a hammer and rod in her 
hand, and a broom in her mouth—the: 
hammer is to break stony hearts : 

‘* With this hammer I made soft 

Saint Peter’s heart, and it to [all to—completely ) brake 

That it went all unto crack.” 

The rod’s purpose is obvious, whilst. to, 
the “besom” “men’s hearts submitted be, 
that they be swept cleanly.” Charity enter 
tains the Pilgrim with a long and in some 
parts very beautiful discourse, chiefly devoted 
to an account of all the mighty works that 
she had done as well as to what the Scrip- 
tures say of her : 

“ Saint Paul, said she, in his writing, 
Of virtue he had no thing 
Without that he had me.” 

She it was she says who made Christ 

Jesu : 


“ For love to become a man; 
And taken your humanity 
* x * * 


With sharp thornys crowned he, 
And spread his armys on the rood, 
And for your sake shed his blood.” 

And she also recites His last will and 
testament, which we should have been glad 
to find preserved in Lydgate’s own words 
instead ofin Mr. Hill’s abstract of or extract 
from them. “I who am the way, the truth, 
and the life, make this my last testament, 
and voluntarily bequeath my soul to 
Father to be in His safe keeping, whilstl. 
descend into hell to release those who love 
me. My body I bequeath to be interredim 
the sepulchre Joseph has made, and to the 
pilgrims who keep in the right way, in order 
that they may be nourished by it and helped: 
on their way. My heart I leave to those who 





might pass. Grace Dieu explains to him that blood I leave for the salvation of all those 
there is no other way to go to the heavenly | who had compassion on me.” ‘There is also 
city, assures him that children “that be | a bequest of Pax triplex in the form of am 


between Grace Dieu and the Pilgrim, there | love [me] and keep my commandments. To 


John I leave the care of my mother, and my 


imperfect — which does not seem 80 
happy as the rest of the allegory. 

A somewhat amusing scene 1s introduced: 
at the close of Charity’s oration. Some of the 
Pilgrims, concealing themselves from her 
eye, and evading the observation of Repent 
ance, apply to Moses for assistance, but are 
glad enough in the end to return to the 
right sources, looking as though they hadi 
come out of a miry slough or a sack: of 
harcoal 


© 7 
Grace Dieu next proceeds to furnish forth 
the Pilgrim for the way. She bestows o@ 
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_— 
him a a: which she explains is Faith, of 
a colour : 
“The gentle colour, glad and ligh’ 
Giveth c clearness ithe sien . 


but with red spots, which are the blood— 
“ Of glorious re long agone 
That spent their lood and lefts none 
” 
For to defend Christis faith.”’ 


The staff, or “Bordoun,” is Good Hope, 
a staff, light, strong, and straight, made of 
Shittim wood, and the pommel on the top 
acarbuncle, in which is reflected the whole 

as far as the Celestial city. This 
el she explains : 


“Ts Jesu Christ, have him in mind, 
And in Scripture, as thou shalt find, 
He is the mirror clear and bright, 
Without spot both day and night, 

In the which a man by grace 

May beholdé his own face ; 

In which mirror, as I told, 

All the world ought behold. 
* 


Rest upon him with heart and thought, 
And: go surely, and dread thee nought, 
And to his help alway call, 

And trust well thou shalt not fall.” 

She also gives him a scroll, containing the 
credo, written in Latin rhymes, and proceeds, 
of course, also to put on him “the whole 
armour of God,” which, however, the Pilgrim 
is.desirous of having carried for him, and 
is:supplied with a lady page for the pur- 

in the person of Memory, but not 
without reproof from Grace Dieu, who tells 
him a good warrior should always have his 
armour ou. After much good advice, 
chiefly about the management of his body, 
the pilgrim at last starts on his journey. 
Hesoon arrives at a path branching in op- 
ite directions ; the one narrow, with In- 
seated at the entrance; the other wide, 
with Idleness posted there as sentry; a thorny 
hedge, which he is informed was placed 
there by Repentance, separates thetwo. The 
Pilgrim selects the narrow way, and after 
sun rils at the hands of Gluttony and 
Lust, Wrath and Tribulation, Avarice, Ne- 
cromancy, and Heresy, all of which are alle- 
gorised, with elaborate ingenuity, at last 
arrives at the shore of a great sea, where he 
1s encountered by the Arch Enemy himself 
in the shape of a Hunte, or Hunter—Fowler 
We are more accustomed to—who begins 
with “cords” to overlay the way : 
“ The nettys were so narrowe laid 
In land, on water, and in the air, 
That I might have no repair 
To pass freely that passage.” 
The Pilgrim enters into parley with this 
e opponent of his progress, with a 
view of finding out first who he is, and then 
what this great sea may be; and here we 
think are the most striking passages in the 
Whole allegory. “Sathan” assumes a very 
high tone : 


bad oop he, ‘ What: makest thou such strife, 
art wonder [wondrous ] inquisitive ; 
Busy also by argument, 
To hold me in a parlement 
mnsuage and long pleading, 
‘ior thoug I long [belong] not to the king, 
id thou conceive aright, I wis 
‘Sometime I was one of his; 


So: 
re I have no congé 
pac to hunt in this country, 


Sot thstanding his lofty tone, however, 
fathan is prevailed on without difficulty to 
give a true and particular explanation of the 
Steat sea, which is the World; the author 
With great tact putting into his mouth an 
*pology for telling the truth at all about 
anything. What the Pilgrim observes in the 





sea is a host of Pilgrims swimming in very 
remarkable positions : some have— 
“Their feet reversed upside down.” 


These Sathan explains to be— 


“ The folk that chargéd be 
With the sack of covetousie, 
And overlaid in many wise 
That they to swim be not able, 
Their burden is so importable, 
Which by false affection 
Plungeth their headés low adown 
Under the waves of this world here, 
That they may not in no manner 
Swim for the heaviness 
That they bear of great riches.’’ 

Some of the swimmers have wings, which 
enable them to get along bravely; these 
are explained to be the folk who have no 
pleasaunce in this world, but set their affec- 
tions upon the heavenly king, and so— 


“ For the lawe [qy. love] of Christ Jesu, 
They make them wingés of virtue, 
To flee by clean affection 
To the heavenly mansion.”’ 
Sathan adds frankly enough: 
** Which greatly displeaseth me.” 

Some, who have their feet bound with 
green herbs and weeds, are those that are 
bound in the sea of worldly delectation ; 
and some finally are blind, whose eyes are 
closed, that they may not consider the vanity 
of this world’s false vainglory. By virtue 
of the sign of the cross the Pilgrim bursts 
all Sathan’s nets, who cries out: 

“Outandanoon! Alas! alas!” 


And then, relying on his staff and scrip, 
throws himself boldly into the great sea. 
Here he encounters further perils succes- 
sively from Fortune, Idolatry, Sorcery, and 
others, and finally is seduced into the island 
of Worldly Gladness; where, falling into 
great misery, he addresses himself to the 
pommel of his staff, or rather to the “good 
God” it represents to him, and prays Him— 
“To bring me, thoro’ Thy great might, 
Into the way I may go right.” 

Upon this Grace Dieu, to his great joy, 
again appears, this time in a magnificent ship 
called Religion, which it must be borne in 
mind then had the meaning of a religious or 
monastic life. Accordingly, entering this 
ship, the Pilgrim is carried to the monas- 
tery of Cisteaux, where, under the care of 
Agyographie, who explains her title thus: 

“T thee assure 

Of holy writing the, Scripture.” 
the Pilgrim ends his days conversing with 
Obedience, Discipline, Poverty, and Chastity, 
assisted by Oraison and Latria, Prayer and 
Worship, and finally visited by Infirmity, 
Old Age, and Death. Just as the latter 
plunges her scythe into him, the convent 
bell wakes him, and “Behold, it was a 
dream.” 

In presenting our readers with this sketch 
of De Guileville’s allegory, we have done 
little more than quote passages from 
Lydgate himself, only, as was before pointed 
out, altering the spelling in favour of the 
modern received mode—and this partly to 
save our readers the trouble of “doing” the 
old English into our own as they read, 
partly in order to bespeak for old Lydgate’s 
work a consideration which in its veritable 
antique garb it might hardly have secured, 
but principally that attention may be directed 
to the circumstance that there is scarcely a 
simpler or easier task than to render our old 
English compositions into popular modern 
lan by the aid of the spelling book 
alone; and though this is by no means the 
first time that this fact has been noticed, yet 
we are inclined to think it is far too generally 





lost sight of, and have therefore gladly 


availed ourselves of an opportunity for 
recalling attention to it. 

The sketch will have already developed all 
the prominent features of resemblance, or, 
as Mr. Hill calls it, parallelism between the 
two works ; but in order to understand these 
more completely we will proceed briefly to 
notice them after his own fashion. He 
points out first the idea of a pilgrimage 
altogether, next the scheme for couching 
the allegory in the form of a dream, then 
compares the two wicket gates, Grace Dieu 
of De Guileville with Evangelist of Bunyan, 
Grace Dieu’s house of the one with the 
Interpreter’s in the other, the river which 
must be crossed and the official who helps 
the Pilgrim through with the Slough of 
Despond and “the man whose name was 
Help,” in each the burden, the cross, the 
roll, the heavenly armour, Moses or Legality, 
the scrip and staff—though here we must 
admit that the parallelism is but feebly 
worked out if at all—the-wonders of the 
house Beautiful and the treasures of Grace 
Dieu’s palace, and so forth. Mr. Hill might 
have added the Great Sea and Vanity Fair, 
the castle in the midst and that of Giant 
Despair, the hunter's nets and those of 
the black man in the white robe, with a 
number of other minuter points of resem- 
blance which tend to establish even a 
stronger position than that taken by Mr. 
Hill, that De Guileville’s allegory “ contains 
sufficient subject-matter as well as person- 
ages to have suggested to Bunyan the outline 
at least of his own.” It seems rather to us that 
on Mr. Hill’s showing, the world-famous 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” is little more than an 
Anabaptist rendering of the earlier and 
Catholic allegory. Then, however, follows 
the question—had the Bedford tinker ever 
seen John Lydgate’s work? Mr. Hill’s 
reasoning on this point, and the facts he 
adduces as to the popularity of the “ Dream” 
in this country, and at which we have 
already glanced, hardly seem to us to carry 
the argument far enough—and then we have 
Bunyan’s own protest prefixed to the Holy 
War, that—speaking of the “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress: 

“‘Manner and matter too was all mine own, 

Nor was it unto any mortal known,— 

Till I had done 1t.”” 
And, on the whole, we are more inclined to 
suppose, that when he penned the above 
lines he was quite unaware of the existence 
of such a work as that of De Guileville, than 
that the sturdy Anabaptist stooped to a lie 
in favour of his originality—a lie too, which, 
if the “ Pélerinage ” was then as popular in 
England as Mr. Hill seems to think it was, 
must have been detected at once. It would 
be far from uninteresting to find this 

uestion taken up and worked out more 

thoroughly and satisfactorily, but until that 
shall have been done, we must content 
ourselves with wonderiig at the extra 
ordinarily numerous points of resemblance, 
and fall back on Puff’s comfortable mode of 
accounting for a very similar instance of 
reproduction. ; 

The book is liberally illustrated with 
a number of woodcuts and coloured engrav- 
ings, copied from old and rare copies of the 
work, as well as with a photograph of the 
celebrated print of Bunyan engraved by 
Sharp from Mr. Phillips's picture, and a 
most curious and very beautifully executed 
print of the ‘Christian Warrior’ which 
is described as being one of those emblematic 
engravings so const@™1y issued by artists of 
the Low Countries at the end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


_—e 
“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”’ 


The scene is in the Shakespere Room at the Bedford. 
A magnificent banquet has been arranged, and 
may be read upon an elegantly written card, laid 
by each of the Ten serviettes. Statuettes, flowers, 
and French colowred moss (presented to the Bed- 
Sord- by G. H. M.) are in their proper places. 
Mrs. WARNER has evidently resolved to accom- 
plish an historical dinner. The silver-toned 
pendule has sounded 6°45, and Tur Epitor is 
still alone. He contemplates the elegant table 
with complacency, but looks with irritated im- 
patience at the inoffensive clock. Five minutes 
pass, and THE Epitor’s glance becomes actually 
savage. He is about to become comminative, but 

f recollects himself, and sitting down to the piano- 
Sorte, performs ** The Shower of Pearls.” As he 
concludes, the pendule strikes7. He rises, calm, 
but determined, and rings the bell. To the 
Waiter, who enters— 

THE EDITOR. 

" Dinner. (Exit Waiter.) Never shall it be said 

of me, when I am part of the dust of the Abbey, 

that he insulted the feelings of a true artist, like 
the cook here, by keeping dinner back. I would 

as soon stop Mendelssohn in the middle of a 

symphony, that a group of unmannerly idiots, 

arriving lite, might get into comfortable places. 

Like Handel, ‘‘1 vill be de goompany.” 

[Enter oysters. 

Tue Epitor, with a humane hope that none of 
tham have been crossed in love, begins to devour 
them 


Enter, hastily, Tun Proressor, with his hat on. 
THE PROFESSOR, 

I know I'm late. 
THE EDITOR. 

I see no excuse in your knowing it. 

; THE PROFESSOR. 

But the fact is, I haven’t come to dine —— 
THE EDITOR. 


, Perhaps you would have the goodness, then, to 
withdraw, until those who desire to dine shall 
have done so? You will find the Globe, with a 
capital Paris letter from Father Prout, in the 
coffee-room. 


i 


THE PROFESSOR. 
I’m going to Tiverton. 
THE EDITOR. 


Covent Garden is not in the way from your 
house to Tiverton. [Drinks Chablis. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


I’m going to stand for Tiverton. I know some 
people there. I have some influence. I mean to 
spose Palmerston. My portmanteau’s in the 


THE EDITOR. 
Go and sit upon it until dinner is over. 
THE PROFESSOR (utterly regardless of scoff). 


I believe that I have a very good chance, and 
anyhow I shall run Palmerston hard. (Pours 
himself a tumbler of wine.) Here’s luck to me ! 


Enter THF, MANDARIN in a white paletot and a 


felt hat. 


THE EDITOR, calmly. 

There’s a Guy! (ats his soup.) 

THE MANDARIN. 

I'm off for igs we 5 I shall certainly lick 
Jimmy Martin. What’ll you bet I don’t lick 
Jimmy Martin ? 

THE EDITOR. 
I never heard of the gentleman, and I never 
bet. Is ita prize fight? Take warning by Bill 
jamin, who was polished off by Tom Sayers, 
the othermorning, at Aldershott, in twelve 
minutes. (Drinks:}. 
THE MANDARIN. ¥ 
You be hanged. J tell you I’m going. to start 


for Tewkesbury. I’m growing Conservative. It | 





will be all right. How precious hot itis! Give 
me some iced Seltzer, waiter, and one glass of 
sherry in it. 

THE EDITOR. 

Are you going to dine or not? If yes, sit. If 
no, go. ; 

THE MANDARIN. 

Dine, no. J had a good lunch at the club, and 
that will do till I get down. I'll read you my 
address. 

THE EDITOR. 

Police ! 

; THE MANDARIN. 

I won’t read it all, but (pulls out a damp post- 
ing bill) there is a passage 
THE EDITOR. 

There is, on the other side of that door. I 
would go into it rather than disturb a gentleman 
at dinner. 

Enter Mr. Sroxx, in a bustle. 
MR. STOKE. 
My wig, isn’t it hot ? 
THE EDITOR. 

Then you should buy a ventilating one, if you 
will be such an old fop. Why don’t you go bald, 
like me ? 





MR. STOKE. 
I can’t dine, ’'m going to my committee in 
Barbican, but I thought I'd look in and tell you. 
Some cold brandy and water, waiter. 


[Mops himself with a silk kandkerchief. 


TuE Epitor makes no remark, but has some 
of the other soup. 
THE MANDARIN (jeeringly). 
Going to stand for the City, Mr. Stoke ? 
MR. STOKE. 

That is just what I am going to do, Mr. 
Languid Linguist. There is no necessity for 
returning Baron Rothschild any more, as the 
principle of Jewish emancipation has been asserted, 
and therefore I intend to come in with Lord John. 
The other side are going to put up Lord Stanley 
and Baring, and I think another two, so that we 
shall have some fun, (Drinks a great deal of cold 
brandy and water.) 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I'm going to Tiverton. I'll tell you what I am 
going to say on the hustings. 

THE EDITOR (enraged). 

Police ! 

Enter THE O’DONNEGAN, hot and hurried, 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
My boy! 
THE EDITOR. 
I am not your boy. 
THE O’DONNEGAN. 

I’m off to mee canvass. I cross to-night. I 
want you to lend mea ten-pound note. If you 
haven't it about you Mrs. Warner will give it you. 
Here, write a cheque. (He pulls away THE 
Epitor’s plate, and puts a blotting-case before him, 
and a phosphorus match-box with a. Quaker’s head 
Sor alid, which the Irish gentleman in his excite- 
ment takes for an inkstand.) 

THE EDITOR (meekly). 

For this, among the rest, was I ordained. Take 
away those things, Lexicon O’Donnegan, and I 
will give you the money on condition that you 
immediately depart. 

THE MANDARIN. 
Who are you going to canvass for, O’Donnegan ? 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

For myself, who else? (Snatches the 101. note 
Jrom the Editor's hand, and seeing a 51. note also, 
remarks that it will be all one transaction if he 


| takes that, too, and accordingly does so.) Waiter, 


I’m as hot as the joose. Bring a big tumbler, 
half full of whiskey, Irish whiskey, d’ye mind me? 


THE EDITOR. 
That is the grossest breach of promise I ever 


| witnessed, 





ee 
—= 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


Ah, you would not send a fellow out without g 
drop of drink on such a night, would you, you 
cold-hearted brute of a Saxon? That's de stuff, 
(Puts in some little water, and drinks.) 

THE MANDARIN. 

Where are you going # 

THE O’DONNEGAN. 

Well, I’m not quite certain, but it will be 
either Belfast or Cork, but I’ll be guided by a man 
I can depend upon, whom I’ve written to meet 
me at Kingstown. (Puts his hand into his pocket 
and starts.) Eh, by the laws of war, I’ve got my 
letter here. I forgot to post it last night. But] 
dare say he'll come all the same. 

Enter THE BARONET, elaborately got up fora 
night-journey. 
THE EDITOR (in despair). 

The salmon is excellent, but who can enjoy it 
under such circumstances ! Confound Lord De 
for dissolving. 1 believe he did it simply to spoil 
my dinner. (Bitterly.) I hope he'll be ing 
minority. _ Lemon, David, please. I never take 
any other sauce with salmon. 


THE BARONET (as calmly as if he were not 
committing an outrage on humanity), 

My dear fellow, just look over this address 
for me. I’ve been asked to stand for South 
Northumberland. The freeholders are sa 
with Beaumount and Liddell for voting for the 
Derby Reform Bill, and I am told I have a 
capital chance ; besides my family was Northum 
brian in Charles the Second’s time. Just read, 
while I have a glass of this dry sherry. 

THF EDITOR. 

A miscreant got fourteen years last week, for 
cruelly killing a sailor. If I prosecute yon all 
for this usage of me, I am blessed if I intercede 
aud recommend any one of you to mercy. 

THE BARONET. 

Bother, we don’t kill a pig every day. Besides, 
you ought to take an interest in the crisis. Roll 
your tub, Diogenes. 

THE EDITOR (hw). 

Sir, my agus may have assumed the rounded 
proportions belonging to a manhood passed in 
virtue and elegant enjoyment, but when you talk 
ofa tub—— (Drinks, and subdues his emotions, 


THE BARONET. 


But look at my address. I think I have hooked 

in a hit at Lord Derby very neatly. 
THE MANDARIN. 

i Why, you were defending the bill the other 
ay. ‘ 
THE BARONET. 

Oh, here, yes. But that was only one’s real 
opinion, and among friends. Besides, we didn’ 
know there was going to be a dissolution. 

THE EDITOR (faintly). 

The address is—all that could be expected. 
Pray take it away. Waiter, I think I will try— 
stay—that looks very nice, and not too rich ; and 
yet—(mzses), No, I have had salmon; go 
with the dinner. 

Enter Tue CoLoneL. ‘ 

What ! six fellows here, and five drinking while 
one eats, 

THE EDITOR. ; 

Yes, you have read, no doubt, of demoralising 
spectacles, but you never ex to see one 
here. In war, probably, you have witnessed, 
and very likely taken share in much atrocity — 

| ‘THE COLONEL. 

No, I haven't. Nothing of the kind. Is that 
hock '—give it here. Hic, hock. 


THE EDITOR (shuddering). 


This is the worst of all. A brutal soldier let 
loose upon a pe civilian, and h him 


arrowing 
with vile jests. Drink, in the name of your. 


master, Molock, and be silent.“ ” 
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THE CO LONE L. 


J want you to write mean address. I’ve had 
srequisition from Southampton—by the way, if 
say of you fellows come to Southampton I'll put 

up to a wrinkle—there’s a pastrycook’s 
al r, where they sell swch beer—such pretty 
iris, t00. 
gil THE EDITOR. 


I must leave the room, Colonel, if you talk in 
that manner. 

THE COLONEL. 

No, you mustn’t. You must knock me off an 
address. I’m going on the Conservative interest, 
gd I think I shall floor Mr. Weguelin. 

THE BARONET. 


it all, you were abusing the Government 
like fun the other night. 
THE COLONEL. 

Yes, but—in fact—well, you see we didn’t 
know there was going to be a dissolution, and 
there can be no doubt that there was a combina- 
tion, and the country feels—in point of fact, I am 
asked to stand on the Conservative interest, and 
Jam going to see what is to be done. But I want 
my address—send your plate away, and cook one 
for me. 

THE EDITOR. 

Sir, I will not. In the first place I am parti- 
qalarly desirous of trying whether the cook has 
been successful with these cotelettes, and in the 
second my principles are opposed to the practice 
osupplying a person with sentiments which he 
does not feel. Therefore, in the united interest 
ofthe cook and of the country, I beg you to get 


out. [Tries a cotelette, and approves it. 
Enter Mr. TEMPLE and A VIsITOR. 
MR. TEMPLE. 


‘Hallo! What are you all at ? 

THE EDITOR (reproachfully). 

You may well say that. Since the time of 
Saint Antony, never did a set of demons so exert 
themselves to make a good man use bad words. 

; MR. TEMPLE. 

How are you all? Allow me to introduce a 
frind—he is the visitor of whose coming I wrote 
to you, old man. 

THE EDITOR. 

1 am not an old man. 

MR, TEMPLE. 

Getting on to it, though, or you would not be so 
Watbury disclaim. My friend, Lord Archibald 
Waxbury—the Editor.’ 

THE EDITOR. 

Af Lord Archibald Waxbury remains your friend 
after your bringing him to a dinner that is half 
‘over, his amiability is pushed almost to a frailty. 
Still, if he will drop into the dinner at its present 
THE VistToR (in the gobbling delivery of the period). 
‘0, you’re very good, monsous, and nothing I 
like r than getting rid of the soup and fish, 
what I call the soup-an-ficial part of dinner, eh ? 


on nel But, fact is, me and Temple are off to 
bug. the electors of Harwich. 

we THE EDITOR. 

Then I shall proceed with my unhappy meal, 
Tegretting that I have been prevented from being 
your host. 

' THE VISITOR. 

Host in yourself, ’m sure (laughs). 

: MR, TEMPLE. 


. We are going to Harwich, and as we shan’t get 
a of Madeira there as good as Mrs. Warner's, 
» Soca that before we go. Push that decanter 


“THE EDITOR (with stern politeness). 
May I have the pleasure of taking wine with 
you, Lord Archibald ? 
: THE VISITOR. 


‘Delighted, ’m sure. (They bow.) Good stuff, 
that. Blowed if the old bloke, my uncle the 
bishop, has better. 





MR.. TEMPLE. 

We're going to canvass, of course, but you all 
know what Harwich is, and out of the 313 
electors, how many are not the most irredeemable 
liars and humbugs on the face of the earth. 
However, it’s their last election, for any Reform 
Bill must wipe them out, and so we'll see what’s 
to be done. f 
THE EDITOR (to himself). 

This supréme is a success, certainly a success. 
I am pained that these foolish fellows are not sitting 
in judgment on it. The sliced tongue is in fine 
condition—the last—where did I have that ‘—was 
rather tasteless. Sparkling, this time, please. 

Drinks, 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Ah! T'll have a glass of champagne. 
didn’t you offer it sooner ? 

THE EDITOR. 


I am not offeringit. This is a region devastated 
by lawless violence. I offer neither champagne 
nor resistance. 


Why 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Your health, my worthy party. I like this 
tipple. I don’t get it at home, you know. 


” Mea nec Falerne 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles.”” 


That is to say, 
“‘With Mrs. Professor I’ve only small sherry— 
She never allows me champagne or St. Peray.” 
Enter Mr. DRoorer. 
THE EDITOR (aside). 
Come, here is one Abdiel—and yet no—he’s 
very late, and wears an air of importance. 
MR DROOPER. 
What do you think ? 
THE EDITOR. 

De omnibus rebus, or only of your ridiculous 
arrival at such an hour. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Have any of you a vote for Finsbury? If so 
Drooper for ever ! 

OMNES. 

You for Finsbury? (A shout, in which all join 
but THE Epiror, who is in a silent rage at the row.) 
MR. DROOPER. 

Yes, Sirs, me. And why not? Drooper’s as 
ood a name as Duncombe, I suppose. And 
rooper would not begin his address with a 

blunder, like Duncombe, who says that the Derby 
Parliament of °52 is returning the Palmerston 
compliment of ’57, when he means that the Earl 
is doing it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

A lapsus penne. Besides, I won't have you 
opposing Tom Duncombe. He is a gentleman, 
and has done his work well for many a year. The 
highest and most characteristic compliment the 
Finsbury rabble could pay him would be to turn 
him out after all; but don’t you be their instru- 
ment. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I’m not going to it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

That's Finsbury English, any how. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I’m coming in instead of Cox, the attorney. I 
don’t like his gentle spirit to be further tormented 
by the jeers of the aristocracy, of whom he com- 
omg so bitterly, and so I am going to relieve 
nim. Drooper for ever! 

THE PROFESSOR. 
But you know nothing about politics. 
MR. DROOPER. 
You're another. 
THE BARONET. 

Come, let’s hear him say his catechism. Now, 

Mr. Drooper, I’m an elector, and I want to know 


‘| your sentiments on church-rates. 


MR. DROOPER, 
Wipe ’em out. 

THE BARONET. 
And on bishops. 





MR. DROOPER. 
Kick ’em out. : 

THE BARONET. 

And _ on the House of Lords, 

MR. DROOPER. 

Serve ’em out. 

THE BARONET. 

After all Cox’s seat is in greater danger than I 
had imagined. I think that if you open all the 
public-houses in Finsbury you will oust him. 
Take a drink, Sir. To our meeting in the House 
of Commons ! 

DROOPER. 
So you are on the same 


MR. 

With pleasure, Sir. 
business. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

We are all, except that Sybaritic sensualist 
(pointing to Tue Eprror), who, at an exciting 
crisis like this, can enjoy that young asparagus, 
which, by the way, does look rather nice, and I 
have a good mind——— 

THE EDITOR ( firmly). 

No, I will be hanged if you shall. If you had 
chosen to come and eat with me in a proper way, 
you would have had a beautiful dinner, but you 
shan’t rush in profanely and snatch what pleases 
your fancy. 

( The pendule strikes 8.) 

SEVERAL VOICES. 

We must be off. Mail train. 
THE BARONET. 

Is my carriage there, waiter ? 

MR. DROOPER. 

I’m going to Islington, to see 


I say. Cabs. 


Call me a cab. 
some constituents. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Order several cabs. And so, old man—— 

THE EDITOR. 

I am not an old man. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Well, whatever you are, here is to your health. 
And we shall all keep you duly informed of the 
progress of our canvasses, and then we shall al} 
return duly elected for the various places we 
contest. You shall summon the Council to the 
best dinner ‘that can be given, and you shall find 
yourself surrounded by the legislators of your 
country. Drink, gentlemen, in both sensés of the 
word, to our happy return. 

[The toast is drunk with cheers. 
THE CARRIAGES ARE ANNOUNCED. 
THE EDITOR (rises). 


‘Soft you, a word or two before you go.” 
(Attention.) Gentlemen, I have something to say. 
It shall be brief. I summoned you, some months. 
ago, to this Council board. hether you have 
attended in large or small numbers, every luxury 
has been provided for you, every attention has 
been paid to your sentiments, and I, who have 
never once missed the meeting, have been your 
Amphitryon, reporter, and faithful servant. 
(Applause. ) With an ingratitude which I might 
have expected from my knowledge of mankind, 
you all abandon me the moment a temptation 
offers. The all-accomplished Baronet, the gifted 
diplomatist, the gallant soldier, the learned 
Professor, the fiery Hibernian, the wise citize 
the acute lawyer, the brilliant dramatist, 
depart, and even take with them the aris- 
toeratic visitor, from whose conversation I 
had expected so much instruction. Gentle- 
men, I make no complaint. But it is my duty 
to apprise you that in accepting office under 
the country, you vacate your seats here. (Sen- 
sation.) Yes, gentlemen, I do not desire the aid 
of men whose energies are due to another assembly. 
Gentlemen, I beg to follow the example of my 
Lord Derby, and to declare that 

THE COUNCIL OF TEN IS DISSOLVED. 


[Tableau of astonishment and dismay. The 
Waiters enter, and conduct the members from 
the room. THE Eptror sits down toa cool 
bottle of claret, muttering something about 
cui licet in diem dixisse, Vixi. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


THis year affords a practical refutation of the 
old tradition, which made the winter of ordinary 
mortals contemporaneous with the spring of the 
book-world, and dated the close of the ‘‘ publish- 
ing season,” from the commencement of the 
London ‘‘season.” We have several interesting 
announcements of forthcoming books to add to 
the numerous list given in our last’ two publica- 
tions, of works to appear after, as well as before 
and during the Easter holidays. Our former 
catalogue of new biographical works in the press 
already stands in need of a supplement. A “Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” by no less a person than 
Lamartine is to appear in English, published, very 
appropriately, by an Edinburgh firm. Mr. Mack- 
night completes his ‘‘ Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke” in a third volume, and a similar instal- 
ment will conclude the ‘‘ Life of Dr. Cullen,” by 
Dr. John Thomson, the third volume of which, now 
— is from the joint pens of Dr. William 

homson and Dr. David Craigie. Still from 
Scotland, we hear of a new work on ‘‘The 
Leaders of the Reformation; Luther, Calvin, 
Latimer and Knox,” by Principal Tulloch of St. 
Andrew's. More ‘Table Talk” of Samuel Rogers 
may be looked for in the forthcoming volume of 
** Recollections,” edited by his nephew Mr. 
Sharpe, and the discovery of Shelley papers, made 
just before the publication of Mr. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hogg’s biography, will be turned to account 
in the ‘‘Memorials of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” 
edited 5 = his admiring daughter-in-law, the 
present Lady Shelley. The next volume of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica” will contain a memoir 
of Prescott, by Mr. Stirling, the biographer of 
the ‘‘ Last Days of Charles V.,” and the rival of the 
late American historian in profound knowledge of 
Spanish history, literature, and art. Among the 
other papers in the new volume of the great 
Encyclopedia, mention must not be omitted of an 
article on ‘‘ Prussia,” by Dr. G. De Bunsen and 
the Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Charles Mackay’s 
“Travels in America,” and ‘‘ New Zealand and 
its Colonisation,” by Mr. Swainson, late Her 
Majesty's Attorney-General for the colony, may 
be placed together ; so, too, although the life and 
localities sketched are very different, may Mr. G. 
W. Thornbury’s ‘Spanish Scenes,” and the 
Metropolitan ‘‘Gas Light and Day Light” of Mr. 
George Augustus Sala. Of Dr. Mackay’s work 
on America, the Illustrated London News says, 
‘* Let none imagine that the theme is threadbare ; 
for those who are of this opinion know but little 
of the Transatlantic World, its prodigious energies, 
and its multiform progress. There, if anywhere, 
owe find the grand old hyperbole realised— 
nations born in a day: and, from the specimens 
of his work which we have seen (including many 
unpublished chapters on the social politics of the 
country), we know that Charles Mackay — the 
politician, the man of wide reading, and 
arge heart—will prove himself fully equal to the 
theme. The title of the book is apt, compre- 
hensive, and suggestive, and one which those 
who have ever tried their hands at a title, and 
received a publisher's letter of remonstranee, will 
fully appreciate—‘ Life and Liberty in America.’ 
The double meaning and the alliteration make it 
perfect. A happy omen!” In the literature of art 
there are two announcements of interest ; ‘The 
Oxford Museum,” treated by Dr. Acland and Mr. 
Ruskin, and a new volume of ‘‘ Lectures” by the 
latter. 

A curious resuscitation is announced of an 
almost forgotten fiction of the last century. Few 
modern novel readers know anything of ‘The 
Fool of Quality” of Henry Brooke, which first 
appeared in 1766, and of which John Wesley 
himself published an edition. The future emi- 
nence of the author of ‘‘Gustavus Vasa” was 
predicted, while he was yet a boy, by Swift. Pope 
admired and patronised him. Southey has pro- 
nounced. him ‘‘a man of undoubted genius.” 
“‘The Fool of Quality” was the study of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s youth ; and, in one of his novels, 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley spoke of it as the work 


in politics and religion. ‘The Messrs. Macmillan, 
of Pembehige, are about to publish a new edition 
of it, with a preface by the Rector of Eversley. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the fol- 
lowing :— ‘‘Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life 
in Morocco, Spain, and the Canary Islands,” 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, with coloured illus- 
trations; ‘‘ Lectures on Art, Literature, and 
Social Science,” by Cardinal Wiseman ; ‘‘ Realities 
of Paris Life,” by:the Author of ‘‘ Flemish In- 
teriors,” &c.; ‘‘The Life and Times of George 
Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham,” by Mrs. 
Thomson; ‘‘The Jews in the East,” from the 
German, bythe Rev. P. Beaton, M.A.; ‘‘ Nathalie,” 
by Julia Kavanagh, forming the fourth volume 
of Hurst & Blackett’s ‘‘Standard Library ;” 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett also announce the 
following new works of fiction: ‘‘A Life for a 
Life,” by the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman ;” 
‘‘Woodleigh,” by the Author of ‘‘ Wildflower ;” 
‘*A Good Time Coming,” by the Author of 
‘*Matthew Paxton;” ‘‘ Newton Dogvane,” by 
Francis Francis, with Illustrations by Leech ;” 
‘*A Mother’s Trial,” 1 vol. by the Author of 
“‘The Discipline of Life,” &c.; ‘‘Through the 
Shadows,” by the Author of *‘ Sidney Grey,” &e. ; 
‘*Miriam Copley,” by Mr. Jeaffreson; and a 
New Story by the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and Her 
Bridesmaids,” &c. 

M. Jules Bastide, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the late General Cavaignac, has just 
published, in Brussels, a work historically con- 
nected with the great continental question of the 
day, ‘‘ La République Frangaise et L’Italie en 
1848, récits, actes, et documents.” It brings out 
clearly, among many other interesting facts, the 
strong repugnance of the French republican 
government of that period to the aggrandisement 
of Sardinia in Italy, by the annexation of the 
Lombardo-Venetian provinces of Austria. The 
formation of two republics out of those provinces 
was the solution preferred by General Cavaignac 
and his colleagues. Another pre-Napoleonic 
notability, M. Duvergier de Hausanne, one of the 
chief constitutional liberals of Louis Philippe’s 
parliaments, and a leading publicist of the Revue 
des Du Mondes, has brought out the third volume 
of his ‘‘ Histoire du Gouvernement Parliamentaire 
en France, 1814-1848.” The prolific M. Arséne 
Houssaye is not resting on the laurels won by his 
‘Roi Voltaire,” and is actively preparing a 
‘*reconstruction” (the expression is his own) of 
the life of Mademoiselle de la Valliere. 

Weimar, where Schiller found a home, com- 
petence, and the society of Goethe, is bestirring 
itself to play the part which justly pees 3 to it 
in the Rn Mere of the centenary of Schiller’s 
birth. Schiller was born on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1759, but so early as next June there is to be 
a “Schiller Fest” at Weimar, and the foremost 
actors of Germany are offering their co-operation 
to the performance of Schiller’s dramatic master- 
ieces, which is to be a chief element in the 
Weimar celebration. The Germans have not 
allowed the centenary of Burns’s birth to pass 
altogether unnoted. Occasion has been taken of 
the event to usher into the world another German 
translation of Burns’s Songs, by Georg Pertz, which 
is of at least average merit. It was in a preface 
to the German translation of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life 
of Schiller,” published more than thirty years 
ago, that Goethe first recommended the study and 
translation of Burns, then almost wholly un- 
known in Germany, to the young poets of his 
father-land. The number of German versions of 
Burns published since then, shows how the great 
master’s notice was not wasted on heedless ears. 


Dr. Argelander’s survey of the northern 
heavens is steadily p ssing at Bonn, and 
the third series of his lithographic charts has 
appeared. He has for some time expressed 
the wish that some countryman of ours, with 
Englische geld und Englische kraft will undertake 
a similar survey of the southern hemisphere from 
some such station as the Cape of Good Hope. 


We recently noticed in the Lrrerary 


GAZETTE a work on the Feejee or Fiji Islands ; 





of a man a hundred years in advance of his time 


“What is Fiji?” that the sovereignty of the 
entire group is offered to Her Majesty, and that 
the offer has been officially addressed to the Earl 
of Malmesbury. The pamphlet says : 


“Tf we do not take them = islands), either France or 
America will. If America do, our route to Panama is in 
her hands, and also that between Australasia and Brit 
Columbia. Our Australian coasts and commerce could 
be harassed by a few ships, which would elude even 
great ships in the innumerable harbours of Fiji Ir 
France take it, with New Caledonia on the one side and 
Tahiti on the other, she will have a line of 


across our track. The ——- 211 pe 
which 80 are inhabited. The largest is about 360 miles 


in circumference, and the next about 300. Th spread 
over about 40,000 square miles of the Pacific Ocean, 
directly on the track between Australia and Panama ang 
British Columbia. Almost every island has a harbour. 
many of these are c: ious enough for a whole navy. 
Feejee is 1500 miles from Sydney, and about 1000 from 
New Zealand. The group is the key and centre of Poly. 
nesia. Between it and our colonies lies the large 
island of New Caledonia, on the same side the New 
Hebrides, and on the other side, to its north and east, 
stretch the Navigators’, Friendly, and Society Isles. The 
area of the two large islands is computed at about 

to that of Belgium, 11,000 square miles ; and of the whole 
group about equal to that of Holland, above 13,000. The 
climate is described as not unlike that of Ceylon. The 
productions are diversified and rich, At least fifty 


sixty thousand of the natives have become Christiane” 

It will be remembered that last year (1858) 
the sun was totally eclipsed—in the months of 
March and September. Considerable preparations 
were made for the observation of that in March; 
excursion trains conveyed amateur astronomers 
and schools at reduced charges to the spots on 
different lines of railway that had been previously 
indicated as the most favourable for observation, 
The result was a great disappointment, as 
broken pack of light clouds coming over the scene 
from the north-west obscured the view shortly 
before the greatest phase. We now learn a fact 
of some interest from the Royal Astronomical 
Society with regard ‘to the September eclipse, 
Large preparations were again made ; and Mr. 
Carrington, the able secretary, wrote a pamphlet 
containing information and suggestions. But 
whether from the failure in March or other dis- 
couragements, not a single observer in this country 
could be induced to take a voyage to the Brazils 
for the purpose of making observations. An 
attempt was made to organise an expedition for 
the purpose, but it failed. Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son offered his yacht, the Titania, for the 
voyage, but it was not accepted. In fact, the 
opportunity was lost so far as this country was 
concerned. The French government sent out the 
only European observer who in the end contributed 
any astronomical information with respect to the 
September eclipse. This circumstance is not alto- 
gether creditable to this country ; but it is hoped 
it will be the last time that we shall be behind 
our neighbours on the other side the channel on 
any matters of scientific interest. 








THE LITERARY FUND. 


Mr. Cuartes Dickens and the Rev. Whitwéll 
Elwin have addressed a letter to the Times, m 
which they state that the account we gave last 
week of the offer of a:library and 10,000/. to the 
Literary Fund ‘‘is «incorrect in almost every 
particular.” The truth of ‘this assertion may be 
easily determined. 

Our statement was that the offer consisted of a 
library, and 10,000/., ‘‘to be spent exclusively on 
its maintenance ;” and that, ‘in consideration of 
this gift of books, it is required of the Fund that 
it shall, at its own cost, procure a new charter, 
for the purpose of making certain organic changes 
in its constitution.” We further stated that ‘“ the 
time when it is proposed that the books and the 
10,0007. shall come to the Fund is remote an 
indefinite, being dependant on the termination of 
two persons’ lives ; but that the condition insis 
on is that the new charter shall be obtained at 
once.” : 
Although Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elwin assert 
that our statement ‘‘is incorrect in almost every 
particular,” they tacitly admit that the whole of 
it is true except two expressions, which, even 





and we now learn from a little pamphlet entitled 


if proved to be incorrect, would not affect the main 
facts, 
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They say that the change they have proposed 
inthe constitution of the Fund “‘is not a change 
to which the term ‘organic a can, with the least 
jety, be applied.” We repeat that it is 
jally an organic change, and nothing else. 
the very gift of books, imposing upon the 
Society an express obligation to provide a reading 
room, accessible for reference and study at all 
times, they propose a change which would connect 
the Society with objects not only foreign to its 
fandamental purpose, but, in the judgment of 
most people, incompatible with it; and the changes 
they demand in the charter involve alterations 
in the management of the Society which would 
literally revolutionise its executive. If these be 
not “organic” changes, Mr. Charles Dickens and 
Mr, Elwin are, we think, bound to explain what 
they understand them to be. Whatever they are, 
the accuracy of our statement that such changes 
areproposed remains unimpugned ; and to quibble 
about a term, while the facts to which it is applied 
areundeniable, is not creditable to the candour of 


these gentlemen. 

The cther expression to which they take 
exception is, that the Fund was required to 
provide a new charter ‘‘at its own cost.” To 


prevent any misunderstanding we will quote their 


“We have not required that the Fund ‘shall at its own 
cost procure a new charter.’ On the contrary, we have 
to its managers our confidence that the cost 
can easily be defrayed by voluntary subscription, and 
towards such subscription we have already 150/. in hand 
—as we believe, a full half of the whole sum required.” 
Notwithstanding this circumstantial disclaimer, 
we maintain that our original statement is sub- 
stantially correct. The proposal made by Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Elwin was made in writing. Are 
those gentlemen prepared to assert that it con- 
tained any reference, direct or indirect, to a volun- 
tary subscription, or that it alluded in any way to 
the mode of defraying the cost of a new charter ? 
And was it not the obvious, and, indeed, the only 
inference from the stipulation that a new charter 
should be obtained in consideration of a gift of 
books to the Fund, that the new charter should 
be obtained by the Fund? No such expectation 
as that the cost of a new charter could be easily 
deftayed by voluntary subscription was expressed 
inthe proposal, nor did Mr. Dickens or Mr. Elwin 
ever state to the managers of the Fund that they 
had 1507. in hand towards such a subscription. 
is a new incident, which is here brought 
forward for the first time. We described the offer 
exactly as it was made, and we described it 
accurately when we said that it left the Fund to 
rovide the charter at its own cost, the donor 
ing carefully tied up the 10,000/. for the sole 
arpose of the library. As to the confidence of 
. Dickens and Mr. Elwin in a subscription, 
that is merely an expression of opinion, which 
may. or may not be well founded, and which has 
no connection with the offer, to the terms and 
conditions of which our statement was strictly 
confined. The estimate of 300/. for the cost of a 
charter is sanguine. It has been estimated by 
legal authorities at 5001. 
ese are the only exceptions taken to our 
statement, and the public are now in a position to 
mine whether the charge brought against its 
correctness in ‘‘ almost every particular” has 
been established. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elwin 
den: that the Fund is required to defray the cost 
of the new charter, because they think the amount 
can be raised by subscription ; but they do not 
deny that the Fund is required to procure a new 
charter by some means. They deny that the 
e proposed is ‘‘ organic ;” but they do not 
deny that the change is proposed as an indis- 
pensable condition of the gift. We are quite 
content to leave the question upon their own 
tion of its merits. 
It is proper, however, to. observe that Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Elwin commit an important over- 
sight in declaring that they proposed ‘but one 
change in the constitution.” They proposed one 
change in the machinery of the Society, and 
another, and by far the more hazardous of 
the two, in its objects. The introduction of a 





for good or evil; and the donor expresses a dim 


others of a more extensive kind. The public 
would be greatly misled if they supposed that the 
only change proposed is that which relates to the | 
executive. | 
We must not omit to notice another passage in | 
the letter. We again quote the words of the 
writers : 

** An important clause in our offer of 10,000/., making | 
it available for the ordinary purposes of the Societ}, in 
case the library should by any accident be destroyed 
before its inheritance by the Fund, is altogether sup- 
pressed.” 

We did not state this provision simply because 
we attached no value to it. The contingency to 
which it refers is a highly improbable one, and the 
descent of the money to the Fund in the event of | 
the loss of the library, is nothing more than the | 
carrying out of a principle which is always acted 
upon in similar cases. Would it be reasonable to 
require the Fund to make changes in its consti- 
tution for a remote advantage—assuming the 
library to be an advantage—which an accident, or 
anincendiary, might at any time destroy, without | 
providing for it at the same time some equivalent | 
advantage in another shape ? 

If there be suppression anywhere, we fear it is | 
on the part of these gentlemen themselves. How | 
does it happen that, in connection with the very | 
clause just referred to, they have omitted to state | 
the condition on which the library is to be held | 
by its owner before it comes into the possession of 
the Fund? Surely this is an important feature in 
the offer. We will supply the deficiency. The 
donor and owner of the library stipulates that, 
in the deed of gift there is to be no catalogue of 
the books, and that during his lifetime he is to | 
exercise a complete power over them, not merely | 
as to the exclusive right of using them, but as to | 
the right of exchanging, or otherwise disposing of | 
them. By the deed of gift, therefore, a library of 
books is to be bestowed on the Fund ; but of what 
extent it is to be, or of what description of books 
itis to be composed, the Fund must remain in 
profound ignorance till the day of ‘‘ inheritance.” 
Why did not Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elwin state 
this condition ? 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


es 
Paris, 6th April. 

THERE is no need to tell you what an event has 
been the first performance of Meyerbeer’s new 
opera, It had kept all Paris on the qui vive for 
more than two months, and at last the announce- 
ment of its being really to take place went well 
nigh to send out of people’s heads even the 
political pre-occupations of the present moment. 
Last Monday was absolutely a day of universal 
emotion, and the Opéra Comique gave the go-bye 
to the Congress. Before eight o’clock the theatre 
was crowded, and in surveying its boxes and 
stalls you might have noted every celebrity of 
the present time, in no matter what line. Official 
beauty was largely represented, and so was extra- 
official beanty—and I am obliged, with regret, to 
say, that extra-official beauty carried the day com- 
pletely and entirely. Madame de Morny, Madame 
‘Walewski, and one or two others I could name, 
were utterly outshone by some half-dozen ladies 
whose names no one ought to know. ‘* Pity ’tis 
’tis true!” Morality was the loser thereby, but 
I am bound to admit the coup @wil was brilliant. 
It was with Meyerbeer’s “‘first night” as with 
the great séances at the Academie when any 
renowned orator is to be heard—mathematics 
were set at naught, and it was victoriously 
proved that the ‘‘part” might be greater than 
‘“*the whole ;” that the thing contained might be 
more considerable than that which contained it, 
or anything equally absurd. The indiscretion of 
the female sex manifested itself with undisguised 
cynicism, and I actually counted, in some in- 
stances, six ladies with due accomplishment of 
crinoline, and coiffures like the tail of last year’s 
comet, crammed into a narrow pigeon-hole where 
a brace of Don Quixotes would hardly have had 





Reading Room into the scheme of a Fund estab- 


elbow-room. (Of course, I do not notice the two 


lished for a benevolent purpose is of vital moment, I or three wretched, black-coated creatures whom 
| they were squeezing to death, and whose noses: 
hope that this innovation may be followed by and neckcloths every now and then emerged 
beseechingly from behind the fans and furbelows 


of their torturers.) On the whole, it was a curious 
and even a pretty sight. A most indisputable 
‘‘Derby Day” in the way of theatricals. As 
soon as the Emperor had taken his seat, that 
spontaneous hush was made which, in the world 
of art as in nature, always precedes great things, 
The opening symphony began. ‘This is inde+ 
scribably beautiful, and no less original than 
lovely ; it will, one day, as a detached piece, be 


| as famous in all the conservatoires of Europe as 
the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven. 


It shadows 
forth the whole opera that is to follow, and I do not 
believe a more poetical, or more intensely idealistic 
creation, exists anywhere in the domain of art. 
The curtain rises upon a landscape scene in 
Brittany, and a charming chorus of peasants 
opens the opera. In a few words, I will put you 
au fait of the story of the Pardon de Ploérmel. 
A young girl (Dinorah) is affianced to a young 
man (Hoél), who is afflicted with the mania of 
many of his superstitious countrymen, that, 
namely, of treasure hunting. He has been led 
away by the tales told him by a sorcerer called 
Tony, who has fired his imagination with the 
notion of a sort of gold mine, hidden under the 
rocks of a fearful ravine—surnamed the Val 
Maudit. Hoél is firmly convinced the vein of 
wealth lies where the sorcerer has told him, but 
the sorcerer is dead—died suddenly, three days 
before the commencement of the action. Hoél is 
in sad want of money, for he is resolved to bring a 
fortune to his bride. Just one year previous to the 
day of Tony's death, the farm of Dinorah’s father 
was struck by lightning and burnt to the ground. 
A popular assembly, or ‘‘ pardon,” as such 
gatherings are termed in Brittany, takes place, 
and Dinorah agrees with her lover, that on that 


| day twelvemonth, at the ‘‘ pardon,” they will be 


married. But suddenly Hoé/ disappears, and is: 
never heard of more. Another suitor of his 
betrothed persuades Dinorah that Hoél has fled in 
order to espouse another bride, and poor Dinoral 
loses her senses, and wanders up and down the 
country, a much pitied, harmless ‘‘ Pazza per 
amore,” followed about everywhere by her little 
white goat, whose silvery bell sounds through the: 
whole work, and transports one, far from cities. and 
crowded theatres, down into shady valleys, and 
along the banks of cool streams, whence homeward 
tending kine crop lazily the grass that lies goldem 
in the pale level rays of the sinking sun. I cannot 
describe the sweet poetry of that bell. 

But where is /oél? He is with Tony, the 
magician, one of whose conditions is, that they 
shall both live one year apart from all human 
beings, smiling on no woman, shaking hands with 
noman. The term is up, but upon its eve, the 
sorcerer dies. Hvél seeks a companion, and finds 
one in the person of the most arrant coward in the 
whole world, a young bagpipe-player named 
Corentin. The time is come. At midnight, on 
the very day when Hoé/ meets Corentin, the trea- 
sure must be seized in the dark gulfs of the 
Val Maudit. On the morrow will be held the 
‘‘pardon,” at which Dinorah was to become the 
wife of her betrothed. In the first act we have 
an air of Dinorah’s, an exquisite duet between her 
and Corentin; a kind of drinking-song of the 
latter, in which he paints his ruling vice. of 
cowardice, which is a perfeet gem ; and asplendid 
morceau of Hoéls, wherein he describes what they 
will have to do on that night in order to secure 
the gold. My limits will of course not allow me 
to notice every portion of this splendid compo- 
sition, nor will a first hearing suffice to make one 
capable of appreciating all its beauties. I am only 
giving you a rough sketch of some of the most 
striking points. 

The second act begins with one of the most 
beautiful choruses ever written. This is followed 
by a scena of Dinorah’s, in which she runs after 
her own shadow in the moonlight, and en a 
musical conversation with her second self. Th 
andante is exquisite ; and the allegro, which is im 





a waltz movement, transported the public. 
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The scene changes: we have the Val Maudit 
before us; the two gold-seekers are there; a 
hideous chasm yawns at their feet ; in the back- 
ground is a torrent, over which spans a small, 
narrow bridge. Midnight will soon strike. At 
the last stroke of the distant church clock 
the gold-seekers are to watch for ‘‘the sign!” 
the magic-goat will bound before them, a 
cross will shine forth upon a stone, under 
that stone lies the gold! The question is, who 
shall first touch it? Hoél must not, Corentin will 
not. After much dispute, the passage of Dinorah 
suggests the idea that, in such cases, an ‘‘innocent” 
is the proper tool. Hoél does not recognise his love 
in the dark night ; besides which, he knows nothing 
of her insanity. Corentin seizes on la folle, and is 
determined to make her go before them, and 
touch the treasure first. Dinorah refuses without 
knowing why, but refuses obstinately; mean- 
while, the storm rises, the gold-seekers press 
upon their victim, she breaks from them; mid- 
night strikes, a goat springs across the bridge, 
“the magic goat!” cry the two men. ‘My 
Bella!” cries Dinorah; the girl flies over the 
bridge ; the storm is raging high, the bridge is 
struck, a shrick is heard, the waters rise, a female 
form is hurled downwards, and a fierce rush of 
real water comes dashing forth and fills all the 
back of the stage with its own harmonious 
dazzling presence. 

No description can do justice to the magnificence 
of Meyerbeer’s music during this second act. 
From the first to the last, every note is alive 
with genius! Fancy all the varied voices of 
nature mingling with, responding to, the cry of 
all man’s warring passions, and you will have 
the outline of this glorious creation. Truly, ‘cin 
ganzes” as the Germans say, with the dumb, 
abstract terror of the woods, the waters, and the 
wild ravine, you have the garrulous terror of the 
inferior human creature, adding its solitary voice 
to the majestic concert of solemn horror furnished 
Bw rolling thunder, the wailing wind, the 
plashing rain, and the moaning of the tortured 
trees as their knotted boughs wrestle with the 
tempest. You have, in the midst of this chaotic 
agony of the elements, and of soulless things, the 
definite sharp agony of the human soul; the cry 
of conscience ; the loud expression of resolute 
hope at odds with vague remorse, the heart-break- 
ing note of darkened reason struggling towards 
the intellectual light. Such a blending together 
of the abstract and the human I should be at a 
loss to point out anywhere in music. Meyerbeer 
has, in the second act of the Pardon de Ploérmel, 
added not merely a chef @euvre to those which 
already illustrate his name, but to those manifes- 
tations of the beautiful, no matter in what art or 
what age, which atone, and at the same time 
make one glory in belonging to the human race, 
members whereof can achieve such things, and 
raise one for a space above all the material pre- 
occupations entailed upon humanity. «The 
great beauties of nature, and the great deeds of 
man are resting-places for the soul,” used to say 
Jean Paul : I confess to having felt this after the 
curtain had fallen on the second act of the Pardon 
de Ploérmel. 

The third act, as you may foresee, consists in 
the recovery of her reason by Dénorah, and in 
her marriage with Hoél, who wisely gives up all 
future research after a treasure which has so nearly 
cost him his bride (I need not tell you he was 
enabled to dash forward and save her from drown- 
ing at the close of the previous act). The opera 
closes with the ‘‘pardon,” during which the mar- 
tiage ceremony was, a year before, settled to be 

rformed. In one of my next letters I will enter 
into minuter detail as to the music ; in this one I 
can only give you a general notion of the entire 
work, and of its rapturous reception by the public. 
Rapture is even not a term sufficiently strong— 
frenzy would be the proper one. Parisian 
audiences, as you are aware, are anything but 
enthusiastic, but the night before last they were 
literally beside themselves. I cannot refrain from 
enumerating one or two pieces that will soon be in 
every mouth : an air of Hoél's, in the third act, 
entreating Dinorah, whom he believes dead, to 
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awake ; the final duet, where Dinorah recovers | Rossini may be better imagined than painted, 
her reason; a hunting song, absolutely smelling ' Rossini sits immovable all the while, inscrutable 


of dewy dawns and the ‘‘greene woode;” and 
above all, a “ballad of Dinorah’s, which is one 
of the simplest, loftiest, ndest inspirations 
ever vouchsafed to man in ee sphere of art. As 
to the orchestra, months would not be too long to 
study its marvels ; there is not the murmur of a 
clarinette, not the pant of a horn, not the sigh of 
a violoncello that has not its intention. It is an 
immense mind that can conceive sucha work, and 
produce what is so adequate to its conception. 
You may rest upon it, the beauty of this new 
opera is so true that it will be deemed 
more beautiful the oftener it is heard. A 
few days ago there was a perfectly tragic scene 
enacted on the stage of the Grand Opera. In the 
second act of Herculanum, Roger found his voice 
growing husky,.and discovered that he should be 
unable to sing the remainder of the opera, for that 
he had got what singers are but too often familiar 
with—an extinction de voix. Accordingly, the 
stage manager came forward to make an apology 
for the Christian lover of Félicien David’s work, 
and asked the indulgence of the audience for 
Roger. The curtain drew up, Helias appeared, 
and, opening his mouth, prepared to sing in a 
subdued tone the music of his part; but nota 
note would come at his bidding, and the unhappy 
tenor stood voiceless and open-mouthed. Some 
really malicious and thoroughly unfeeling in- 
habitant of an orchestra or balcony stall ventured 
upon this to let a hiss be heard, which shrill 
unaccustomed sound rang awfully through 
the house. Poor Roger, who, though he has even 
no voice left, is still a highly educated and most 
conscientious artist, started at the dreadful note 
of defeat, which in all his long career he had never 
yet heard, tore his princely crown from off his 
head, trampled it under his feet, and covering his 
face with his hands, began to weep like a child. 
The confusion was general on the stage ; Madame 
Borghi Mamo seizing the hands of the unfortunate 
vocalist, tried to comfort him, whilst all the rest 
of their comrades surrounded the two, and the 
entire public applauded, waved hats, handker- 
chiefs and bouquets, and, as with one voice, 
cried out to Roger, ‘‘If you cannot sing, speak 
the part!” Strange to say, the violence of the 
emotion had been such, and was so sudden, that 
it would seem to have acted upon the artist’s 
honic nerves, for towards the close of the opera, 
ore who had been absolutely voiceless in the 
beginning, reconquered a species of sonority, and 
was enabled to go through his duet with Madame 
Gueymard so as to make himself heard. 

Apropos to voices, an amusing story is just now 
going about Paris, the chief hero whereof is 

ossini. No one who is not used to living in 
Paris society can have any notion of what a 
frightful bore are the poets, who go about from 
house to house reciting their own verses. There 
is no escaping them ; they waylay and entrap you, 
and listen to them you must, et Her you choose 
it or not. 

Now, Rossini’s house is just one of those where, 
naturally, music is the only thing thought of, and 
hitherto the most intrepid poets, even, have.not 
dreamed of introducing their ‘‘ monotony in 
thyme,” as Byron called it, into this temple of 
the tuneful art. However, at the last soirée 
given by the maéstro, one of these gentry, M. L., 
an academician into the bargain, contrived to 
secure for himself a hearing in the following so 
He went up to Mdme. Rossini, and hinted that he 
had a few verses in his pocket which he thought 
‘*she would like to hear.” The hint was so mys- 
teriously given that Mdme. Rossini fancied she 
was about to hear some ode to her illustrious 
spouse, and she forthwith set about forming a 
circle, and forcing her guests to preserve silence. 
The academician stands in the midst of the 
listeners and begins. His talk is of two mothers, 
one of whom I believe agrees to nurse her infant 
progeny, whilst the other declines to go through 
that ceremony. ‘The most absolute twaddle you 
can conceive ; wishy-washy and namby-pamby in 
the extreme. The infliction lasts twenty minutes, 
during which the fuming of the deceived Mdme. 





as the image of an Egyptian King. When the 
operation is ended, the great composer approaches 
the poet, who, in his own esteem, is one of the 
greatest in the world, and says quietly to him: 
“T have been trying all this time to make out 
whether you have a tenor or a barytone voice! | 
cannot satisfy myself upon the point; did you 
ever study it yourself? I incline rather to think 
you have a tenor voice; is that not the case? 
collect your souvenirs, and see whether you have 
not more of a tenor than of a barytone voice,” 
Though self-reciting poets are usually thicker 
skinned in their vanity than a buffalo in its hide, 
I fancy this one felt the pricks of Rossinj’s 
malice, and I doubt his proposing his verses 
again in a hurry to masters and mistresses of 
houses who do not better appreciate his academical 
genius. 





Brussels, April 6th, 

The potent, grave, and reverend signiors who 
form our municipality have just done a very unjust, 
very shabby, and very stupid thing. The govern. 
ment lately recommended that in the conditions to 
be imposed on the manager of the Théatre Royal, 
the municipality in its capacity of landlord of the 
house, should require Belgian authors and com- 
posers to be paid a certain per centage of the 
nightly receipts produced by the performance of 
their works. But the municipality, anxious 
apparently to show contempt for such small people 
as authors and composers, refused, by a large 
ee. to do anything of the kind. ; 

he goverment on its part—to its credit be it 
said—is very favourably disposed to the artistic 
and literary communities, and sees the high 
national importance of encouraging letters and art. 
The recommendation it made to the municipality 
is one proof of its good spirit ; and it has just 
iven another by presenting to the Chambers a 
emand for a somewhat considerable increase in 
the sum awarded annually for the encouragement 
of art and literature. 

An Exhibition of Water Colours has just been 
opened in this city. It is very creditable, but not 
equal to what we are accustomed to see in London. 
Paris letters record that, as usual, in Lent a pro- 
digious number of concerts have been given; but 
they state that only one has created real sensation, 
both in musical circles and amongst the public. 
That one was by the great pianist, Mdme. 
Szarvady, who first obtained celebrity as Malle. 
Clauss. It, was given at Pleyel’s rooms a few 
nights ago, and consisted of selections from Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, and Schumann. Although the 
pieces selected were almost as difficult of execu- 
tion as they are beautiful, Mdme. Szarvady 
played them in a style which showed not only 
that her wonted power has not diminished, but 
that it has even increased. For grace, expression, 
soul, there is certainly no pianist on the continent 
who at all approaches this lady. Mdme. Szar- 
vady it appears only intends to give another 
concert at Paris in the course of the season ; and 
yet from the vast audience she attracted to her 
past one, and from the enthusiasm with which she 
was greeted, she must see that a dozen would be 
acceptable. We know not whether or not she 
will visit London this season; if she does, her 
reception will no doubt be as warm as it was last. 
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Zoological Society, 9 P.m. Scientific business. 
Tom “Architectural Exhibition, 8 P.u. Mr. T. H. Lewis, 
; Byron Society, 720 rex. Mr. Sopwith 
“a jptian iety, 7°30 P.M. . Sopwith, 
“ wtoemetion regarding the sixty-four Apis 
: found in the vault of the Serapium.” Mr. 
Bonomi, ‘‘ On Explanation of the mode in which 
the Granite Sarcophagi, which contained the 
Mummy of the Apis, was lowered into its place 
in the vault of the Serapium, and of the means 
proposed by Mr. G. Stephenson for raising it.”’ 
iety of Arts, 8 p.m. Mr. H. Hyde, ‘‘ On Pro- 
fessor Hughes’s System of Type Printing 
Telegraphs, and Methods of Insulation, with 
special reference to Submarine Cables.” 

— British Archeological Association, 4P.u. Annual 
General Meeting for Election of Officers and 
Council; Obituary Notices for 1858, by the 
Treasurer. Anniversary Dinner, 6 P.M. 

— London and Middleser Archeological Society, 

; Christ’s Hospital. Meeting at the Hospital at 
12 noon, from thence to examine St. Bartholo- 
mew’s the Great and Less; St. Giles, Crip- 

legate; Barber’s Hall; Crypt under St. 
— in the Wall, and Bastion of London 
al Society, 8°30 p.m. Dr. Waller, “On the 
eans by which the Actinia kill their Prey.” 
Mr. Cayley, ‘‘On the Double Tangents of a 
Plane Curve.” Dr. Maxwell Simpson, “On 
the Action of Acids on Glycol.’’ 

pa al Institution, 3 r.m. Professor Tyndall, ‘On 

eumatics.’’ 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Fat. “ Institution, Meeting at 8 p.m. ; Lecture 9 p.m. 

4 ir Charles Lyell, D.C.L., F.R.S., “On the 
Consolidation of Lava on gps Nw sam and the 
Origin of the Conical Form of Volcanoes.” 

— United Service Institution, 3 ep.m. Dr. Farr, “On 
the Application of Statistics to Naval and Mili- 
em J Matters.” 

Sat. Royal Institution,3 p.m. J. P. Lacaita, Esq., “‘ On 

odern Italian Literature.” 

=- al Asiatic Society, 8°30 p.m. Col. Sykes, M.P., 

resident, ‘“‘ On Traits of Indian Character.’’ 
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Socrery or Arts.—Wednesday, 6th April, 
Peter Graham, Esq., in the chair. The paper 
tead was ‘‘On Embroidery by Machinery,” by 
Mr. George Wallis. The author began by giving 
an outline of the early history of embroidery, 
which was in fact the most primitive mode of 
textile decoration, and was associated with the 
regress of civilisation and refinement in most of 

e@ nations of antiquity. The invention of it had 
been attributed by Bing | to the Phrygians. In 
medieval times it had been largely carried on in 
Europe, and the English embroidery was then 
very highly prized. Some of the most remark- 
able modern specimens had been produced in 
Turkey, many of which were shown at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Passing to the more imme- 
diate subject of the paper, the author mentioned 
that the first idea of the embroidering machine 
originated with M. Heilmann of Mulhouse ; this 
had since been considerably improved, and was 
now extensively employed in the establishment of 
Messrs. Houldsworth of Manchester. The lead- 
ing principle of the machine in the production of 
4 pattern was that of the pentagraph, by which a 

ven form was copied to a fixed scale. Mr. 

Vallis described in detail, and illustrated by 
diagrams and a large collection of specimens, the 
construction of the machine, and the method of 
working it. Each machine was usually worked 
by three young women and two girls, and they 
were now principally employed in producing 
furniture fabrics. The principal advantage of the 
machine over hand labour appeared to be the 
rapidity, accuracy, and excellence of work in the 
a of repetitions of the design in borders, 

ounces, and trimmings for dresses ; and the per- 
fect embroidery of a pattern on each side of the 
fabric, - the case of pan cg table- 
covers, and trimmings for upholstery purposes. 
The author pointed me the pedtionioe ries of 
embroidery for which the machine was more espe- 
cially suited, and explained how certain difficulties 
which at first appeared insurmountable had been 
got over. In conclusion, he pointed out that 
as a branch of factory labour for females, none 
was, perhaps, so healthy, and certainly none more 
interesting, while the workers were generally the 
most intelligent of their class, and the wages were 

lly remunerative. A discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs. D. Chadwick, W. Hawes, F. Law- 
= G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., and the Chairman, 


General Monthly Meeting, Monday, April 4. 

William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and 
Vice-President, in the chair. Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart., John Stuart Glennie, Esq. Her- 
bert William Hart, Eoq., James Hopgood, Esq., 
John Henry Le Marchant, Esq., Arthur Giles 
Puller, Esq., Charles Ratcliffe, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.L.S., William Salmon, Esq., were Xaly elected 
Members of the Royal Institution. Thomas B. 
Baskett, Esq., Hall Rokeby Price, Esq,, were 
admitted Members of the Royal Institution. The 
presents received since the last meeting were laid 
on the table, and the thanks of the members re- 
turned for the same. The Secretary announced 
that the following arrangements had been made 
for the lectures after Easter :—‘‘Seven lec- 
tures on the ‘‘General Facts and Leading Prin- 
ciples of Geological Science,” by Professor John 
Morris. Seven lectures on the ‘Seven Periods 
of Art,” by Austen Henry Layard, Esq. Seven 
lectures (in continuation) on ‘‘ Modern Italian Lite- 
rature,” by J. P. Lacaita, Esq. The After Easter 
Friday Evening Discourses will be delivered by Dr. 
R. Druitt, Mr. William Hopkins, F.R.S., Dr. J. 
H. Gladstone, Mr. William Pengelly, and Pro- 
fessors Huxley, Tyndall, and Faraday. The 
special thanks of the members were returned to 
the Duke of Northumberland for his present of 
Mr. MacLauchlan’s works on Roman Remains in 
the North of England; Sir Henry Holland, on 
his announcing by letter his intention to give 
during his life 407. a year to the Institution ‘‘ for 
the Purchase of Philosophical Apparatus ;” and 
to Miss Elizabeth Twining for her present of her 
magnificent work, ‘‘ Illustrations of the Natural 
Order of Plants,” and her ‘‘ Lectures on Plants.” 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL SociEty.—March 23, 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President, in 
the chair. George Patrick, Esq., of Gloster Villa, 
Brixton, was elected an associate. Mr. Halliwell 
ean a rare tradesman’s token, William 

ilkeson, in Lambeth, 1668. On the reverse are 
represented two men carrying a barrel by the aid 
of a cowl-staff. Mr. Forman exhibited a richly- 
wrought steel key, having in its stem an ornamental 

illar, which admits of being turned round by a 
not or button surmounting the pyramidal capping 
of the stem. It belongs to the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and is of German fabric, 
blending the Gothic and Renaissance styles. Mr. 
Forman also produced the lock of a musket of 
iron, plated with silver, elegantly chisclled, gilt, 
and set with coral, coloured paste, and glass. This 
belongs to the Elizabethan era. Mr. Gunston 
exhibited a very rare halfpenny of Elizabeth, 
having a portcullis, with a woolpack above 
it, as the mint-mark. It was found last year 
upon pulling down an old house in West- 
minster. Mr. G. Adams exhibited a Roman 
weight of bronze, and fine workmanship, 
offering a bust of the young Hercules. Also a 
statuette of Jupiter, a Florentine bronze of the 
14th century. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper 
‘On the Borachio and Leathern Bottle,” and 
exhibited numerous fine specimens from his own 
collection and those of Mr. Wills and Mr. Forman. 
Mr. Pettigrew read notes on the Ancient Palace 
at Clarendon, Wilts, the remains of which were 
visited at the late Congress. The communication 
embrated notices of the artists employed in the 
embellishment of domestic architecture in the 
reign of Henry III. The evening terminated by 
the reading ~ list of officers and council for 
1859-60, proposed to be elected at the annual 
meeting on the 13th of April. 





Grotocists’ AssociATION.—5, Cavendish 
Square, April 4th, at 7 P.M. ae Clarke, Esq., 
D.C.L., Vice-President, in the chair. A very in- 
teresting paper was read by the Rev. T. Wiltshire, 
M.A., FCS. President of the Association, on 
“The Red Chalk of England.” It was stated 


Its thickness is here about thirty feet, 
which appears to be the greatest thickness to 
which it attains. It is traceable from Speeton in 
a westerly direction for about twenty miles, and 
then, turning at a sharp angle, proceeds across 
Yorkshire towards the south-east and disappears 
below the marsh land about seven miles to the 
west of Hull. It reappears at  Ferraby, 
in Lincolnshire, and from thence may be traced 
across Lincolnshire till it is lost inthe Wash. On 
the south shore of the Wash, at Hunstanton, in 
Norfolk, it is again found, and may be traced 
from that place to a few miles north of Lynn, 
where it is seen no more. In Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk it underlies the white chalk and rests 
upon a dark pebbly mass, which is supposed to 
belong to the lower greensand. At Hunstanton 
it is only four feet in thickness, and assumes a 
different character from that which it presents at 
Speeton, being much harder, darker in colour, 
and containing pebbles, which are not seen in the 
red chalk of the latter place. The red chalk 
— to be very fossiliferous, containing ser- 
pule, terebratule, corals, and sponges, Belemnites, 
&c., and from the circumstance that some of the 
Belemnites are of the species peculiar to the gault, 
the red chalk has tens identified with that 
formation. A curious circumstance was men- 
tioned in connection with this subject. Although 
the red chalk does not appear i sitw except in 
the localities above mentioned, it has been found 
in the form of rolled fragments in the Drift at 
Muswell Hill, a fact which would seem to point 
to the conclusion that it must at one time have 
existed in large masses over a considerable tract 
of country. The fragments are not to be distin- 
guished in character and in the fossils they contain 
from the red chalk of Hunstanton. 





EntomouocicaL Socrety.—March 7th, Dr. 
Gray, President, in the chair. The Rey. Evan 
Lewis was elected a member. Mr. Douglas ex- 
hibited an example of Rhyzophagus politus, a 
species hitherto unrecorded as Rritish, found near 
Lee, and a large collection of Coleoptera, taken 
during the last month in the same locality. Mr. 
Stevens exhibited some Picrida sent from Siam, 
by M. Mouhot; and some beautiful Micro-lepi- 
doptera, taken by Mr. Diggles at Moreton Bay ; 
also two specimens of Pelasia nubeculosa, reared 
from eggs received from Perthshire, the insects 
having remained two winters in the pupa state. 
Mr. Westwood exhibited a drawing of the larva 
of a species of the Dipterous genus Thereva, re- 
markable for the anomalous development of the 
abdominal segments, each being divided trans- 
versely by an impression, giving it the Fae 
of double the usual number of joints ; this insect 
had been found by Mr. Mitford preying on the 
larva of Aleucis pictaria. Mr. Westwood also 
exhibited three species of insects recently received 
by him from Herr Neitner, of Ramboddo, in 
Ceylon, said by that gentleman to be very in- 
jurious to the coffee plantations; they consisted 
of a species of Coccus, a small moth allied to the 
European genus Gracillaria, and a small species 
of Muscide, apparently of the genus Agromyza. 
Captain Cox exhibited some beautiful drawings 
of the larve of Lepidoptera, including those of 
Carpocupsa saltatans, Phlogophora empyrea, Nyssia 
hispidaria, &e. Mr. Stevens exhibited, on behalf 
of Signor De’ Tivoli, some spiders and other in- 
sects, preserved by having been immersed in a 
chemical solution, which had the effect of harden- 
ing them ; in some instances the form and colours 
were well preserved. Mr. Janson called atten- 
tion to Dr. Schaum’s recently published catalogue 
of European Coleoptera, in which he observed the 
Strepsiptera were included as a family of Coleo- 
ptera. Mr. Adam White communicated some 
extracts from a letter received from Mr. C. P. 
Gloyne on the Co a found in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva. Mr. Stevens read a letter just 
received by him from Mr. A. R. Wallace, dated 





that the red chalk is a formation peculiar to this 


Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk. 
seen at Speeton, about six miles from Flamborough 





Head, in Yorkshire, where it rests unconformably 


country, and occurs in situ only in the counties of | 
It is first | 


Balchian, Moluccas, October 29, 1858, announcing 
the capture of many new species of Lapaiporn 
Coleoptera, a new Papilio allied to, P. Ulysses, 
&c. The secretary read a letter accompanying & 
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present of some coleopterous larve feeding on 
poppy seeds, sent from Calcutta by Sir Jamsetjee 
ejeebhoy. Part I, of the Fifth volume of the 
Society’s Transactions was announced as published. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. — Monday 28th 
March, W. B. Hodge, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
Henry Marshal, Esq., was elected a fellow. A 
paper was read ‘‘ On the Settlement of Losses by 
Fire under Specific and Average Policies, Separate 
and Combined,” by David Chisholm, Esq. The 
writer first noticed the anomalies of the present 
system of the settlement of losses ; and strongly 
advocated the necessity of making policies con- 
current, and of discontinuing specific policies. 
Mr. Atkins had put forward a theory that the 
actual amount of loss, if not exceeding the sum 
assured, should represent the liability of a specific 
policy, when the property is covered by both kinds 
of policy. To illustrate this theory, suppose that 
an average policy of 50007. and a specific one of 
40007. are issued on property worth 10,0007. and 
that a loss of 20007. takes place ; then the liabi- 
lities of the average and specific policies will be 
10007. and 20002. respectively, making a total 
loss of 3000/.; but, as the actual loss is 
20007., the proportions actually payable will 
be respectively 6667. 13s. 4d. and 13331. 6s. 8d. 
But suppose that, instead of one specific 
policy of 4000/7., there are two of 2000/. each, 
then the liability of the average policy will be 
10002. as before, but that of cach of the average 
policies will be 2000/., making a total of 5000/. ; 
so that the average policy will have to pay only 
400/., and each of the specific policies 8007. Here 
we have a result incongruous with the former; 
but the true and consistent method of adjustment 
is to take specific policies at their full amount, 
and average policies in their exact proportion to 
the total value of the property. Thus, if an 
average policy of 20,0002., and two specific 
policies, X and Y, of 50007. and 10,000/. respec- 
tively be taken out on property worth 40,000/., 
and a loss of 20,0002. ensues ; the liability of the 
average policy will be 10,000/. (half the loss), and 
those of the X and Y their full amounts, making 
@ total of 25,000/. This being greater than the 
actual loss, the sums payable on the three policies 
will be proportionately reduced, and will be 
respectively 80007., 40007., and 8000/7. After 
some remarks by Mr. Reddish and Mr. Lane, 
thanks were voted to Mr. Christie for his paper. 
The Honorary Secretary announced the conditions 
on which a prize would be given for the best essay 
by an Associate, and the meeting adjourned. 








FINE ARTS. 
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FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Few of the Spring Exhibitions are more welcome 
to artists as well as to amateurs than that of 
paintings by French artists. Apart from the 
pleasure derived from seeing something of the 
progress and tendency of art among our neigh- 

urs Without quitting our own doors, the visitor 
knows that he may always reckon on an hour’s 
quiet enjoyment at the gallery in Pall Mall. 

here is no crowd either of people or of paintings. 
You can see the pictures in comfort, and are not 
wearied with the numbers, or distracted with the 
ge. The pictures are usually a fair and not un- 
avourable illustration of the French School, in 
all but size. The French painter loves a large 
canvas, but he knows that in London an ordinary 
French gallery painting has small chance of find- 
ing a purchaser. For the first two or three years 
of the exhibition French painters seemed to sup- 
pose that there was little occasion to take much 
= in preparing their wares for the British bar- 

arians. We were treated much as our manufac- 
turers treat the South-Sea islanders: so that the 
goods were showy the quality was of small 
account. But they have grown wiser by experi- 
ence; and if they send us small pictures they are 
for the most part careful that they shall be of 
their best workmanship. It is pleasant to see too 
that Gudging by the present exhibition) they have 
ceased to despatch those shoals of ill-favoured 


| her larger works. 


females, whose only recommendation, even in the 
eyes of a Parisian, must, one would think, have 
been their scanty dresses and voluptuous forms. 

Altogether, the present is an advance in point 
of refinement on either of the previous exhibi- 
tions. There is no important work by either of 
the heads of the French school, such as we have 
been accustomed to see here. Scheffer is gone; 
and neither Delaroche, Vernet, nor Meissonier 
contributes, nor, happily, Biard ; and our prime 
English favourite, Rosa Bonheur, has only one 
small finished picture. But there are some ad- 
mirable works by less familiar names ; and the 
major part of the pictures evince technical skill, 
knowledge, and thought. 

Rosa Bonheur’s picture, ‘Sheep in a Landscape, 
Brittany’ (17), is quite a gem. The sheep, though 
more finished, are scarcely less forcible than in 
They are admirably drawn ; 
looking at them you have little difficulty in 
believing that a shepherd may know every sheep 
in his flock by the expression of its face. But 
even better than the sheep, is the painting of the 
grass, and of the general landscape, which in respect 
of the union of largeness and detail is very nearly 
perfect. The whole scene is one of entire repose. 
It is just like looking on such a spot in nature. 
Neither painter nor paint is thought of, so faithful 
is the imitation, and so delicious the tone. Ina 
word, it is one of the very sweetest, truest, and 
most unaffected little lana. ‘apes one could wish to 
see,—as finished and as perfect a pastoral as 
though Gray had written it. 

The great work of the exhibition, however, is 
the ‘Early Days of the Reformation ; Wiesseling, 
the Carpenter of Antwerp, Secretly Expounding 
the Scriptures,’ by Henry Leys (108). Wiesseling 
stands by a rude desk in the yard of his workshop ; 
before him, seated on benches, or standing about, 
are groups of listeners—those who are tottering 
on the brink of the grave, those who are yet too 
young to comprehend the full meaning of the 
words of the preacher, and those men and women 
who, while listening to the message as one of 
supreme importance, are yet aware of the danger 
incurred by its reception. M. Leys has, with a 
true insight into the historical character of the 
subject, impressed on all the pariicipators in the 
scene this sense of the responsibility of the occa- 
sion. There are no listless hearers, but there are 
no passionate ones. Wiesseling, himself, is a 
calm, grave, argumentative man, worn down 
by long meditating on a forbidden theme, and 
with the full consciousness that what he is doing 
will in all probability lead him to a miserable 
death. The men are weighing well his words; 
but they are resolute men, and the cost will not 
turn them aside if they are convinced that it is 
the truth for which they are called upon to 
contend. The women are not less in earnest, but 
in them there is more of enthusiasm visible, tem- 
pered with more of sadness. Very remarkable in 
truth is the assemblage collected in this narrow 
court-yard. They are not the poor only; some 
are of the burgher class, some are of noble family. 
The painter has well discriminated their various 
characters as well as ranks ; yet in all he has pre- 
served that cast of countenance which is as 
characteristic of the sixteenth century as is the 
costume. He has studied both features and dress 
probably from the admirable contemporary wood- 
cuts. Assuredly in the intellectual, as distin- 
guished from the technical, treatment of his theme, 
M. Leys has been decidedly successful. In the 
technical part we think he has also been very 
happy. He has painted it in a style of almost 
severe truth. He seems to have regarded his 
task rather as that of an historian than a poet, 
though he has not lost sight of the poetry of 
the subject, as one or two quiet episodes 
evince. The colour is subdued ; the composition 
apparently unstudied, though in reality very 
carefully considered ; and there are none of those { 
broad contrasted .‘‘ effects” of light and shadow 
which are sometimes ostentatiously displayed in 
the painter's earlier works. All the details are 





if you look’ for them; you will be struck with 
their reality. They have no model-like newn 
but are just the ordinary every-day books, : and 
benches, anid bent water-spouts, and weather. 
worn bricks we should: be sure to see in sucha 
place, and seeing should pass unregarded. Look. 
ing at the picture in detail, we might object toa 
certain livid hue in some of the faces, to a too 
monotonous depression of tone, but we care not 
to seek faults in a work which is sure to call forth 
adverse as well as favourable criticism, but in 
which we recognise more true’ historical feelin 
and artistic insight than are often found combin 
in painters of the present day. But we warn the 
reader who may be disposed to try our opinion of 
the picture by the picture itself, that the picture 
is one which must not be judged of at a glance, 
Whether the decision be favourable or otherwise, 
to be fairly arrived at it must be formed delibe- 
rately—with some slight reflex of the care and 
thought which the painter has bestowed on his 
work. 

Another, but much smaller historical picture, 
and one treating of the same country and of nearly 
the same time, ‘The Brussels Archers paying the 
last respects to the Counts Egmont and Horn,’ 
by Louis Gallait (74),° is also a work of great 
merit. But M. Gallait has taken more of 
the painter’s licence than M. Leys in the treatment 
of his theme. The corses of the counts lie side- 
by-side on a bier, covered with a sheet, their heads 
so placed that it is plain they are not united-to 
the bodies, yet not visibly separated from them. 
A soldier and an officer stand by on guard. The 
archers, with their chief in front, are at the foot 
of the bier. Every part of the picture is carefully 
drawn, the colour is rich and glowing, and there 
is*a powerful effect of chiaroscuro, The heads of 
the band of archers (the figures are three-quarter 
length) exhibit great variety and force of expres- 
sion, and the manner in which their bitter agony 
of feeling is rendered is very —- as is also 
the keen, searching glance with which the officer 
on duty regards them. But M. Gallait has 
obtained this very effective though somewhat melo- 
dramatic scene at the expense of historic truth. The 
bodies of the counts, instead of thus lying together 
in state, were, as all the historians relate, placed in 
leaden coffins, and removed directly from the scaffold 
—‘‘that of Egmont to the convent of Santa Clara, 
that of Horn to the ancient church of St. Gudule.” 
This kind of licence is, however, commonly re- 
garded as legitimate by painters and romancists, 
and if the licence be admitted, there is not much 
else in the picture to complain of: in one respect 
it claims special notice—as showing, that is, how 
unnecessary is a large canvas to the effective 
representation of even a grand historical subject. 
M. Gallait has another picture, ‘The Evening 
Prayer’ (75), a mother and child at the vesper 
hour, somewhat over refined in execution, but 
painted with a good deal of feeling. ‘ 

M. Edouard Frere has also a picture (62) with 
this title, but treated of course in a very different 
style. His best picture, however, is one entitled, 
‘The Breakfast’ (58), a mother feeding her little 
child with a spoon—the mother the very_perfec- 
tion of motherly tenderness; the child in: face, 
attitude, and expression—even to the very fingers 
and toes, and the rumpling of its scanty frock— 
the exact representation of repressed infantine 
eagerness. Many as are our painters of childhood, 
and admirable as several of them are, we have 
certainly none who so thoroughly understands 
the childish mind, or represents with such 
exquisite truth the maternal relationship. Edouard 
Frere’s pictures, moreover, regarded only as pictures, 
deserve the careful study of our younger painters. 
Nothing is ever introduced in them which can 
draw aside the attention from the main subject ; 
but every detail, whilst it is kept subsidiary to 


Then, without being finicking in finish, every 
thing is honestly represented. Occasionally he is 
heavy in colour, but not in the picture we have 
just been noticing, M. Frere has three or four 





carefully painted, but so painted that they attract 
no more notice than they would in their actual 





places : you must look for them to see them, but | 


other pictures of humble life, each having its 
special merits, and one ‘The Cut Finger’ (60), 
hardly less admirable than ‘The Breakfast. 


the main ge does really serve some end. , 
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Though far inferior to Frere’s, some of M. 
Antigua’s pictures of children are very clever : 
the best perhaps is the ‘ Cherry-seller, Brittany’ 
(6); and those of Edouard Frere’s pupil, Malle. 
Louise Bourges, deserve notice — especially the 
‘Qhild holding the Skein’ (28). 

M. Chavet is a sort of double of Meissonier. 
His ‘Chess Players’ (39), has all the neatness 
and delicacy of finish of that master, and some- 
thing more of subject than he generally exhibits ; 
but like all imitations it has, or seems to have, a 
constrained air. It is, however, an extremely 
dever little picture. Clever also in the same 
way neat style are M. Emile Plassin’s three 
small pictures, ‘The Toilet,’ ‘The Bouquet,’ and 
‘The Tired Sempstress ;’ and we can award no 
higher praise to the pictures of M. Gerome—the 
painter of the famous ‘ Duel after the Masquerade,’ 
who, if he sent anything, ought to have sent 
something more important than an ‘ Albanian 
Soldier’ (77), and an ‘ Arnaut Soldier Drinking.’ 
‘The Toilet’ (35), of M. Chaplin, is a very 
dexterously painted: French woman—her dress 
slipped down from her somewhat skinny shoul- 
ders; and his other pictures are ina similarly 
meretricious manner. Equally conventional and 

y French in taste are the ‘ Benevolence’ of 
Charles Baugniet (8), and ‘The Last Prayer’ 
(143) of M. Nicolas Tassaert. 

Of a higher order—though still, and of neces- 
ity, very artificial—is M. Couture’s ‘ Decadence 
of Rome’ (41), a miniature replica of his great 
picture in the Luxembourg. It is not a likeable 
subject ; but as a specimen of elaborate composi- 
tion and exquisite manipulation, it merits, and 
will repay, a very careful examination. 

A marked feature in the French, as compared 
with any English, exhibition, is the paucity of 
landscapes. But Parisians never scarcely buy 
landscapes ; and painters for the Parisian market, 
therefore, soon tire of painting them. The nearest 
approach is commonly that where groups of people 
can be introduced as engaged in some out-of-door 
occupation ; or where animals are combined with 
the landscape. Of both these classes there are 
several examples here. The largest and most 
ambitious is M. Gustave Brion’s ‘ Early Morning 
on the Rhine’ (31), in which the men pushing and 
guiding the huge timber-rafts are drawn and 
grouped with surprising vigour ; but the general 
air is most disagreeably murky and opaque. More 
pleasing as a whole, but less powerful in the 
separate parts, is M. Troyon’s large ‘Country 
Fair’ (147), which seems to us to fall far short of 
many pictures we have seen from his pencil. M. 
—, Bonheur has a clever large ‘ Landscape 
with Sheep’ (17), but we would sooner have his 
sister's little picture with the same title than a 
warehouse-full like this. The calf in his ‘Cattle 
Watering’ (18), is very nicely painted. A fair 

pil of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, Mdlle. Jeanne 
Aiieas, has a tiny group of ‘ Wild Rabbits at Play’ 
(118), painted with great truth and delicacy ; also 
‘A Family of Ducks,’ ‘A Family of Hares,’ and 
‘A Covey of Partridges.’ ‘The Peasants going 
to the Fields’ (110) of M. Joseph Lias is a picture 
of ‘the outside of a village, with labourers and 
gleaners, very skilfully painted, and with some- 
thing of a Venetian glow and depth of colour. 
Not quite so good in subject, but in other respects 
a worthy companion to it, is the same painter’s 
“Smiles’ (16). M. Le Poittevin, in his ‘ Beerhaus 
on the Moordek’ (107), has painted rough clayey 
water with skill, rivalling that of our own 
Stanfield. M. Eugene Isabey, in his study 
of an ‘Old Fishing Smack,’ will remind the 
visitor of the Isabey of former days. M. Lam- 
binet in four little pictures (95-98) gives us a 

h landscape-painter’s notions of Bucking- 
hamshire scenery, and in four others enables us 
to compare it with that of France and Holland. 
M. Theodore Frere has nine cleverly-painted views 
of scenery about Cairo, Karnak, &c. ; M. Théodore 

eau—a great favourite in France—a couple 
of landscapes very little to our taste; M. de 
Winter, a ‘Sea Scene at Moonlight ;’ M. Felix 

im, a large view of ‘The Grand Canal, Venice,’ 
re in seeming rivalry with the colour of 

» but hardly likely to supplant Turner in 


the estimation of his countrymen ; and M. William 
Wyld an equally large view of ‘The Place St. 
Mare, Venice,’ which might tempt the eye to 
linger, if we were not so thoroughly sated with 
grand canals and ducal palaces. 

For the same reason we may hope to be forgiven | 
if we pass unnoticed the candlelight pieces of Van | 
Schendel, the pretty faces of Fanny Geefs, and all | 
the other tea-board and painting-room elegances. | 

There are in all about 170 pictures in the room, 
but a few of them (as the reader may have noticed) | 
are by Flemish painters. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
[Sxconp Notice. ] 
BEFORE proceeding with our notice of this exhi- 
bition we must mention that, by some strange 
inadvertence, we last week miscalled Mr. Chester 


instead of ‘The Salutation,’ and spoke of it under 
that misapprehension. In justice to Mr. Earle 
we must ask the reader to modify our remarks so 
far as the difference between the two subjects 
renders them inapplicable. 

We may recommence with the genre painters. 
Messrs. Clater, Buss, Henderson, and one or two 
more of similar standing, continue to plod on in 
their old-fashioned way, painting scenes of a 
somewhat broadly farcical character, founded 
rather on the old conventions of the stage and the 
atelier, than on observation and nature. Yet 
there is something so good-tempered and genial in 
Mr. Clater’s ‘ Village Pastimes’ (157), Mr. Buss’s 
‘Down among the Dutchmen’ (349), and Mr. 
Henderson’s ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night’ (127), 
that we cannot find it in our heart to grumble at 
their shortcomings. For their own sakes, however, 
we wish they would criticise their own produc- 
tions with a little more severity, and then set to 
work at their next pictures with more dogged 
resolution and self-reliance. There is a good 
deal of fancy and delicacy —though, from 
immaturity of power, the painter has not 
done full justice to his own idea—in Mr. 
Downard’s illustration of Keats’s ‘Isabella’ 
(126) ; one or two of the little circular corner 
pieces are especially Keats-like in feeling. Mr. 
Andrews has chosen too large a canvas for his 
‘Kiss in the Ring,’ and the prs wre is too 

alpably borrowed from one of Goodall’s. Mr. 
Ridley's ‘Sunshine’ (257), and ‘Clouds’ (258), 
are as vulgar and as dull as the stereoscopic groups 
we see in shop windows. The painting of ‘ Coming 
Events’ (579), by R. Dowling, makes us wish the 
artist a better subject. Mr. Hemsley’s ‘ Young 
Nurses’ (295), is, in its way, one of the best 
pictures in the gallery ; but we wish our painters 
who work this popular branch of art would study 
Edouard Frere’s treatment of scenes of humble life. 
Some of Mr. Henzell’s figures are neatly painted, 
but he must beware of the mannerism which 
results from facility of execution. 

Among the landscapes which remain to be 
noticed we are disposed to give the foremost 
place, for its conscientious study of nature, 
to Mr. Vicat Cole’s ‘Spring Time’ (84); his 
elaboration of manner, we may hope, will, 
as he gains freedom of hand, give way to a 
masterly precision of handling. His love of nature 
he is not likely to lose. Mr. Moore sins much as 
does Mr. Cole, by looking at the parts of his sub- 
ject in succession, instead of embracing the scene 
as a whole ; his ‘Seabird’s Summer Home’ (44) is 
in parts finely painted, and the pose and fresh rudd 
lock of both the fisherman and the boy are excel- 
lently rendered. Mr. Gosling has no fewer than ten 
views, most of them seemingly from the country 
about Henley-on-Thames, and some of them very 
noteworthy works. Mr. Whaite has a daylight 
view in the ‘Woods above Clovelly,’ with some 
children rather characteristically occupied—but 


strange freaks in colouring his Irish scenes we are 


introduction of such an over-dressed group of | 
cockney tourists. Mr. Shayer is as clever, un- | 





Earle’s picture (No. 221) ‘The Annunciation’ | 





real, and Shayerish as ever in his groups of | 


— gipsies, and poneys, and the land S 
e puts them in. Mr. Sidney Percy is as wedded to 
his peculiar colours in grass and sky; and Mr. 
J. Danby as resolute in painting red suns, and 
ships floating under bare poles. It is wonderful 
how little value some very clever painters*persist 
in attaching to the infinite variety of nature. 
There are no great animal painters here, but 
Mr. Armfield has some carefully-painted pieces, 


| as ‘Spaniels and wounded Pheasant’ (17), and 


the ‘Warrener’ (210). Mr. Rolfe sends ‘ Barbel, 
Dace, Gudgeon, and Minnows’ (30); Mr. Duffield 
a ‘White Turkey, and still life’ (580), painted, 
the white turkey especially, in a really masterly 
style; but both this and an excellent fruit piece 
(337) by Mr. Duffield, have been somewhat per- 
versely hung close to the floor. Among the flower 
ainters, Mrs. Rimer takes the first place here ; 
ut Mr. Worsey has painted a sprig of apple- 
blossom with great skill. Miss Margitson’s 
‘Fruit after Nature’ (151) also claims a word 
of notice. 

Among the water-colour drawings few are of 
much mark. Mr. A. Penley has a couple of calm 
lake views, painted with great delicacy. Mr. 
Smallfield, a very exaggerated head of a boy— 
something in the Hunt style—entitled ‘ Late 
Supper—full with horrors’ (727). An ‘ Illustra- 
tion to May Queen of Tennyson,’ by A. Ludovici 
(656), is full of quaint Tennysonian fancy. 
‘Doorga Pooja, Hindoo Festival,’ by W. H. H. 
Hutchinson (766), is interesting for the subject, 
and the conscientious fidelity with which the 
artist has rendered it; and the elaborately stippled 
portraits of ‘ Marion, Douglas, and Beatrice in 
native costume,’ by Mungul Sein (676), are still 
more interesting as an illustration of Hindoo 
attainments, and as suggestive of Hindoo capa- 
bilities in art. The very large drawings of ‘ Even- 
ing Service in the Nave, Westminster Abbey,’ 
by Wyke Bayliss (814), and ‘The Alhambra, and 
the City of Granada, from the Barranco,’ by J. 
Dobbin (798), are only noticeable as examples of 
misapplied labour—yet so much pains and time 
have been spent on each, that we cannot but regret 
it has been to so little purpose. 





Tue Art-Union or Giascow presents to this 
year’s subscribers an engraving in line by Mr. 
Henry Lemon, from the ‘Punch’ of T. Webster, 

%.A. ‘Punch’ was the picture which secured 
Mr. Webster his election into the Royal Academy 
some eighteen or nineteen years ago ; and it is one 
ofhis very best works of the time when he delineated 
humour rather than sentiment. In it Webster 
has caught with admirable truth the stir and bustle 
which the visit of the universal favourite creates 
among the juvenile population of a country 
village, though old as well as young have come 
forth to enjoy the fun. It appears to be near the 
dinner hour, yet everything is brought to a stand- 
still. The postman is arrested on his delivery ; the 
doctor’s boy forces his way into the midst of the 
crowd ; the baker stays with his bakings on his 
head ; the pot-boy sits down on his beer-tray ; even 
the cherry-woman stops in the midst of tying up 
a bunch ; and the butler is hesitating whether he 
shall so far lay aside his dignity as to leave the 
squire’s gate for a front view of the show. The only 
persons who do not stir are a poor widow, who turns 
to her baby as though the mirth were an aggra- 
vation of her trouble ; the schoolmaster, who will 
not lift eyes to any such nonsense ; and the unlucky 
little urchin, decorated with a dunce’s _ w 
dares not get down from the stool upon which he 
is mounted, to follow his schoolfellows who have 
rushed in a body to the door. 

Mr. Lemon has made a good vigorous copy of 
the original. The drawing is throughout carefal 
and correct ; the lights bright, clear, and sharp, 
the shadows transparent. Mr. Lemon’s line is 


the execution is sadly mincing and affected. | neat and sufficiently firm; he has nicely discri+ 
What can have led Mr. Clint to commit such | minated the various surfaces and texture of flesh, 
drapery, building, and foliage ; and he has suc- 
at a loss to conceive ; as we are, how Mr. Tennant | cessfully rendered the differences of expression in 
could have spoiled his Welsh view (60) by the | 


the several faces. Itis the first work, we believe, 
which he has engraved on so large a scale—the 
size of the engraved part of the plate being no less 
than 44 inches by 21, or slightly larger than 
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Frith’s ‘ Baomete Sands,’ engraved for the Art- 
Union of London, Altogether, the Council may 
be congratulated on this engraving. It is a very 
capital work, must abundantly satisfy the sub- 
scribers, and will add to the reputation of the 
engraver. 





We can this week only announce that seven 
new pictures have just been added to the National 
Gallery. Of these, the six following were 

urchased : ‘St. Dominic, as the Institutor of the 
sary,’ a picture in tempera, ascribed to Marco 
Zoppo; ‘St. Francis contemplating a Crucifix,’ 
by Filippino Lippi; a ‘Dead Christ,’ by Marco 
Palmazzano ; a Mcloons and Child,’ by Marco 
Basaiti ; ‘Madonna and Child,’ by Giambattista 
Cima da Conegliano ; ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by 
Battista Zelotti. The seventh picture, a ‘ Blind 
Beggar,’ by Dyckmans, is the bequest of the late 
Miss Jane Clark. 





The Art-Journal for the present month contains, 
as its leading paper on art, an article on Leonardo 
da Vinci, the writer of which seeks to abate what 
he regards as the too laudatory tone adopted by 
recent art-critics in speaking of that great painter. 
Besides other art-papers, and art-intelligence, and 
the tour of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, the number con- 
tains a learned and amusing notice of the ‘‘In-doors 
amusements and occupations of the Ladies of the 
Middle Ages,” by Mr. Thomas Wright. It has, 
also, the usual engravings of the royal pictures— 
ene of them ‘ Victri,’ by W. Miller, after C. Stan- 
field, R.A., being of more than the average merit. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—o— 

Roya ITALIAN OPERA.—Mr. Gye’s opening, 
on Saturday night, can hardly be recorded as a 
brilliant one. Nevertheless it introduced the 
English public to a new singer, of whom great 
hopes may be fairly entertained. Mdme. Lotti 
Della Santa, who has recently figured with more 
than considerable distinction at St. Petersburg, 
is young, prepossessing, and gifted with a fresh, 

reeable, and somewhat powerful soprano voice. 
That she has not yet seriously studied the vocal 
art may be gathered from the want of finish 
and certainty occasionally damaging her best 
efforts; and that what she has really acquired 
was acquired in the worst of all possible schools— 
viz. the school of Sig. Verdi—is equally apparent. 
Mdme. Lotti had the ill luck (supposing it to have 
been selected for her), or the questionable taste 
(supposing it to have been her own choice), to 
ne her débat at the Royal Italian Opera, as 
Leonora in the Trovatore. Now the T'rovatore is 
a piece of vapid bombast, of which even its 
quondam admirers are heartily sick. When it was 
new, it was tolerable on account of its novelty ; 
but, now that it has become hackneyed, it is 
intolerable. As a proof that the public are no 
longer attracted by its stupid conglomeration of 
horrors, the houses, notwithstanding the curiosity 
raised by the newcomer, have been indifferent, and, 
notwithstanding the sympathy which Mdme. Lotti 
Della Santa excited - the very first phrase of 
her cavatina (‘‘Tacea la notte”), there was no 
sign of enthusiasm either on Saturday or Tuesday— 
on both of which occasions the Trovatore was pre- 
sented. Under the circumstances we defer offer- 
ing any decided opinion of Mdme. Lotti’s 
capabilities until we have been able to test them 
in something more essentially musical. Mean- 
while we are at liberty to premise that she has 
everything in her favour, and that great things 
may reasonably be expected of her. Of Mdlle. 
Nantier Didi¢e’s Azucena there is nothing new to 
say, except that, where formerly it was clever and 
unobtrusive, it is now clever and overdone. 
Sig. Neri Baraldi’s Manrico is respectable; the 
Conte di Luna of Sig. De Bassini good—so good 
indeed, that the opposition to the encore of his 
*‘Tl balen” was at once construed by the 
initiated into a sort of Graziani-cabal. It should 
enn in mind that, whereas Sig. De Bassini is 
a artist, with a voice somewhat worn, Sig. 
Graziani, with a fine voice in its prime, is re- 
markably deficient in artistic acquirement. Sig. 











Tagliafico was the Ferrando, The orchestra and 
chorus—as efficient as before, under the direction 
of Mr. Costa—distinguished themselves as much 
as that was practicable in an opera where ‘mere 
noise is so often made to serve in place of genuine 
music. 

The Sonnambula, given on Thursday, intro- 
duced Mdlle. Calderon and Sig. Gardoni. The 





lady, unknown to the audience, proved so utterly 
inexperienced in her art, that even her extreme 
youth could hardly be accepted as apology for the | 
many short-comings that marked her assumption 
of Amina—a favourite character with the great 
singers, from Pasta (the original), Malibran, and 
Grisi (in her early time), to Jenny Lind and 
Sophie Cruvelli. With all or most of these the 
English public have been at various periods 
acquainted ; how, then, could they be satisfied 
with Mdlle. Calderon? Sig. Gardoni sang his 
best as Elvino, and Sig. De Bassini was excellent 
as the Count; but a less agreeable Lisa than 
Mdme. Cotti (who happily omitted the air) has 
rarely been witnessed. In spite of the drawbacks 
in the performance, however, the deliciously 
natural music of Bellini, after the sound and fury 
of Sig. Verdi, must have been grateful to every 
ear attuned to harmony. 








Vocau AssociaTion.—At the last concert (in 
St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday night), the new | 
cantata of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, entitled The Birth | 
Day, was introduced, with much less success than | 
had been anticipated. The poem (by Mr. H. F. | 
Chorley) is none of the most suggestive, which | 
may or may not be the reason of Mr. Sloper’s 
comparative failure; but certainly something | 
very much more striking was anticipated from | 
the pen of one who enjoys such considerable | 
repute as a musician. Mdme. Hayes and Miss | 
Dolby were entrusted with the solos, and their 
vatt in the performance left little to desire. 

he rest was less commendable. At the same | 
concert the ‘‘Ave Maria” from Loreley was | 
repeated (for the third time), and, as a con- 
temporary remarks, might now just as well be 
printed, since everybody is more or less ac- 
quainted with it. There were also two marches, 
composed by Mendelssohn for a military band at 
Diisseldorf, but surely not intended to be per- 
formed with single parts, as on the present occa- 
sion. Mr. Benedict's overture to The Crusaders 
was murdered, rather than played, by the band. 
Besides the singers we have named, there were 
Mdme. Bishop and Mr. Tennant, the former of 
whom sang Mendelssohn’s concert-scene, ‘‘In- | 
felice,” with remarkable spirit, the latter (to | 
name his best effort) the ‘‘Song of the Quail.” | 
Mr. Benedict conducted. The chorus of the | 
Vocal Association does not improve. | 











Monpay Porvunar Concerts.—At the eighth | 
and concluding concert of the first series on the 
new plan there was a selection from Bach in the | 
first part, and a selection from Handel in the | 
second. Further than this, the clussic element | 
cannot travel. And yet St. James's Hall was | 
crowded, and the audience delighted beyond | 
measure. Everything was applauded, and some | 
things were redemanded with an enthusiasm 
that there was no resisting. Among these was 
the Swite of Handel, terminating with the ‘‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” performed by Miss Arabella ' 
Goddard, whose incomparable fugue-playing had | 
already been exemplified in the Fuga Scherzando ' 
(Bachiana, No. 1) and Grand Fugue in A minor— | 
the first, one of the most engaging, the last one of | 
the most elaborate, ingenious, and difficult that | 
ever came from the pen of the master of masters. 
This last, too, was encored. Miss Goddard, 
however, would by no means consent, but merely 
returned to the platform and acknowledged the 
compliment. Grand and faultless, in another 
style, was tlie execution of the Pedal Fugues in E 
flat and G minor, of Bach, the concerto in B flat and 
Suite (with fugue) of Handel, by Mr. W. T. Best, 
the most expert and thoroughly accomplished — 
organist now living, at home or abroad. These 
were hailed with the utmost satisfaction; and 
after the fugue in G minor, Mr. Best was recalled. | 


The vocal music consisted of some admirable pieces 
from the Passion after St. Matthew, a song from 
the Italian opera-of Admeto, another from Aegis 
and Galatea, and one of the chamber-due 

composed for the Princess Caroline (Handel), 
The singers were Misses Dolby, Malah Homer 
and Marian Moss; Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and 
Santley. Mr. Santley’s ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheug 
cries!” and Miss Dolby’s air from Admeto, were 
the finest performances. The last was encored; 
but the first, which was unanimously applauded, 
was even better deserving of the compliment. To 
conclude, there was a swite de piéces of Bach, for 
violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment, com- 
prising three movements ; the last of which—g 
gavotte—was redemanded with one voice. Sig. 
Piatti was the violoncellist, and Mr. Benedict the 
accompanist. On the whole, this was certainly 
the most remarkable entertainment yet given by 


| the directors of the Monday Popular Concerts, 


who, we are - to learn, begin a second series 
on the same plan, with an entirely new selection 
from Mendelssohn, on Monday week. 





Musicau Notes oF THE WEEK.—‘‘ It is gene- 
rally remarked ”—writes a correspondent—‘‘ with 
some degree of surprise, that from the programme 
just issued by Mr. E. T. Smith (for his per- 
formance of Italian Opera at Drury Lane Theatre) 
the name of Signora Guarducci (so much counted 
on at first) is omitted ; its place being filled up 
by that of Miss Balfe.”—Our correspondent should 
put on his spectacles. The name of Signora is not 
** omitted.” 

From abroad we learn that the Cologne Choir of 
male voices will not visit London this season, and 
therefore not assist (as had been hoped) at 
the Handel Commemoration in the Crystal Palace. 
The King of Hanover has subscribed one thousand 
thalers to the fund which is destined for the pub- 
lication of a complete edition of the works of 
Handel. A composer, with whose enlivening 
strains many of us, here no less than in France, 
have been delighted — Philippe Musard (the 
Musard)—died at Auteuil on the 31st ult., in his 
sixty-seventh year. Gluck’s Armide is to be 

iven at the Grand Opera in Paris. Are we in- 
febted for the revival of this masterpiece, the: 
first production of which dates as far back as 
September 23, 1777, to the lengthy analysis written 
by M. Troplong, and printed in the Moniteur ? The 
fragments of Jeanne d’ Arc—an opera by Rossini, 
begun many years since but never finished—were 
performed last week in Paris, at the residence of 
the celebrated composer, Mdme. Alboni singing 
the principal part, in a style which the report of 


| more than one hearer designates as nothing short 


of perfection. Are these, and the pianoforte pieces. 
just completed by the composer of J? Barbiére and. 


| Guillawme Tell, to be buried in perpetuity, like 


the manuscript works of Mendelssohn ? 

The Crystal Palace continues to hold mode) 
concerts of the most ‘‘classical” and at the same 
time entertaining description. At the last (on 
Saturday afternoon) the programme comprised, 
among other things, one of the earlier symphonies 
of Mozart (in D), a gem of the purest water ; and 
Beethoven's first pianoforte concerto (in C major), 
superbly played by Miss Arabella Goddard, 
who also gave with brilliant success Mr. Benedict's 


: new fantasia on Scotch airs, entitled Caledonia, 


which was unanimously encored. The concert begar 
with Handel's overture to the Occasional Oratorio 
and ended with M. Berlioz’s brilliant orchestral 
arrangement of Leopold de Meyer’s Marche 
Marocaine. The singers were a Mdlle. Pico 
(contralto), and Mr. Haigh (the Drury Lane tenor) ; 
whose choice of pieces was not remarkable on the 
whole for good taste. With such admirable con- 
certs, why should not the Crystal Palace be 
endowed with a suitable concert room? Mr. 
Bowley (general manager), Mr. Grove (secretary), 
and Herr Manns (conductor), might surely, among 
them, contrive something of the sort. The concert 
to-day will be wholly taken up by Mendelssohn's 
music to the Antigone of Sophocles, a step fully 


justified by the success of the same illustrious 
composer's music to Zdipus, some time ago. 
A wedding, which will create some interest in 
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the world of music, takes place to-day, when Mr. 
Santley, the bass (if we are not misinformed), is 
to lead Miss Gertrude Kemble (the soprano) to 
the altar. - 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A new comedy, in 
three acts, entitled Hverybody’s Friend, was pro- 
duced here on Saturday, by Mr. Stirling Coyne, 
who has rather startled the critics by the non- 
chalance with which he has helped himself to the 

t, or its main features at least, of the Way to 
ee Him, a comedy of Murphy’s, revived in its 
own natural shape only last season at this house. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Hemy's Royal Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte 
(D’Almaine & Co.) having, if we may believe the 
announcement on the title page, reached its ‘‘ 20th 
edition,’ must already enjoy the patronage of the 
musical public to a considerable extent. In his 
preface the author (like a hundred predecessors) 
complains that in the course of a long professional 
career he had been ‘‘unable to find a pianoforte 
tutor containing the rudiments of music, laid down 
and illustrated in a manner at once clear and com- 

rehensive.” Hinc ille lachryme. Hence Hemy’s 
al Modern Tutor, in which the man who pre- 
pares the next compilation of the kind for the use 
of his pupils (and perhaps of himself) will, in all 
robability, mark the very same deficiencies. 
Nevertheless, if there be nothing very new in the 
meral plan, the claim set up by Mr. Hemy 
for his work, on the strength of its being ‘‘ fully 
intelligible to childhood,” is warranted by the con- 
tents. The lessons, through which the learner is 
expected to illustrate theory by practice, are, as in 
almost all books of this kind, calculated rather 
to corrupt his taste at the outset than to nourish 
it with wholesome food. This is the abiding 
sin of the modern ‘‘'Tutors” with which our 
elementary music-market is overstocked, and which 
in the majority of cases (we cannot except 
“Hemy’s Royal”) are examples of the very 
worst species of ‘‘ Book-making.” 

Rimbault’s Opera Music Books, for the Pianoforte 

without Voices. No. 50. (D’Almaine & Co.) The 
ra made mince-meat of for this occasion is 
spadin Flotow’s Martha, which, if the eager 
purchaser (encouraged by the fact that the title- 
says nothing to the contrary) expects to 
find. complete, he will—supposing him an admirer 
of Gospadin Flotow—be grievously disappointed 
on discovering a sort of ribless skeleton. We see 
no good in such derangements of operatic music. 

Stephen Foster’s favourite song, ** Willie, we have 
missed you,” arranged by Mr. Brinley Richards. 
(D’Almaine & Co.) We never heard before of 
“Stephen Foster,” nor of his ‘‘ favourite song ;” 
but we have heard of Mr. Brinley Richards, who 
“skilful adapter for the pianoforte as he is— 
has set the favourite song in a very neat frame- 
work of ‘‘introduction,” ‘‘ variation,’ and 
** coda,” the whole making a short piece, easy to 
execute, and by no means ineffective. The Bea- 
trice Schottische—composed by J. T. Stone 
(D’Almaine)—is adorned on the title-page with a 
very pretty lithograph of Miss Beatrice from the 
prurient invention of Mr. J. Brandard. The 
music is lively, but would be better entitled to 
praise if the first theme did not bear so very close 
aresemblance to the Moldavian Schottische of 
M. Jullien, to which, in all other respects, it is 
vastly inferior. ‘‘ La Bella Contessa—valses pour le 
Pianoforte, par J. Czerkaski” (Duncan Davison & 
Co.), has been favourably noticed already. Do 
the publishers wish us to reconsider our opinion ? 

“‘T love the summer blossoms”—words and 
music by J. W. Cherry; ‘“‘ Where the violets 
grow,” or ‘‘ whisper,” words by T. P. Douglas, 
musi¢ by W. H. Montgomery (D’ Almaine & Co.), 
are lithographed mock-sentimental drawing-room 
ballads of the usual calibre. The lithographic 
emblem on the title-page of the second comprises 
an ideally perfect young lady, with an ideally 

britous chevelwre, ideally slender waist, and 
ideally spreading crinoline ; upon the frail shoulder 
of which feminine impossibility leans, with im- 
possible tenderness of pressure (looking, however, 





‘‘intensely nowhere”), an impossibly fair youth | 
(with the face of a woman, boat re parted in the | 
middle), in a wholly impossible posture, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and shoe-buckles. This | 
ravishing picture—upon which Louisa Sydney | 
Stanhope, Nella Stephens, Alicia Lefanu, Rosa | 
Matilda, or any other of the Leadenhall tribe of 
= novelists who long since enriched the 
finerva press, would have constructed a romance 
in three volumes, with graceful induction, and | 
‘most saddest sequel” —Messrs. T. P. Douglas and 
W. H. Montgomery have made the foundation of 
a ballad, in the course whereof all nature, 
animate and inanimate, from ‘‘ young men and 
maidens” to the ‘‘ waters,” is supposed by violent 
periphrasis, to be whispering soft nothings into | 
the not unwilling ear of ‘‘ somebody” or some- | 
thing. In short, this ballad is an ideal specimen | 
of what has been designated the ‘‘No More!” | 
school. 

From a batch of songs with which we have been 
favoured by Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., and | 
which can hardly be likened to ‘* That gorgeous | 
company of clouds,” apostrophised by Lord some- | 
body, to whom Byron paid the compliment of 
saying that the line ought to have been in Childe 
Harold, we can only single out a few for notice. | 
In ‘* Sunshine,” and ‘‘ Tie Cuckoo,” ballads, Miss, 
or Mrs. ‘‘ Adelaida,” addresses the phenomenon 
of solar light, and the familiar bird of the woods, 
in strains so closely resembling each other, as to 
lead to a belief that she must have but an | 
imperfect intellectual perception of the difference | 
between them. Nevertheless, both her songs 
reveal a certain amount of grace. ‘‘ The Stepping 
Stone,” composed by Henry Baker, is a quaint and 
characteristic setting of Mr. Charles Mackay’s 
beautiful stanzas, beginning : 


“* Maiden, on the stepping stones, 
O’er the brawling river, 
Pass—nor stop to gaze below, 
Heed not how the waters flow, 
Rolling on for ever.’’ 

‘* Flora, or the return of Spring.” Ballad, written | 
and composed by Mrs. J. C. Rogers, can hardly | 
fail to charm, as well by the neatness with which | 
it is written, as by the homely (English ?) un- 
obtrusiveness of its melody. ‘*7o-Morrow” | 
—words by E. Scott Gowenlock, composed by | 
Charles J. Hargitt—although the Mensehioshaian 
influence is apparent in every bar, is musician- 
like and elegant enough to elicit admirers quand 
méme. Public vocalists, on the look out for 
concert-songs at once brilliant and - effective, 
might do worse than adopt Mr. Macfarren's 
Paquita (composed for Signora Fumagalli), a 
bolero, full of the real Spanish verve, and tuneful 
in the bargain. Two Songs, composed by Gottlieb 
Cruwell-——*‘ Mornfully, sing mournfully” (with 
violin or flute accompaniment), and ‘‘ Where is the 
Sea?” (with accompaniment for viola or violoncello) 
—have both merit, both being in excellent keeping 
with the words, while in each instance the part 
for the obbligato instrument is an agreeable ad- 
junct, rather than (as is too often the case) an 
obstacle, to the vocal effect. ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic” —choral song, music by E. G. Monk—is a 
vigorous and admirable setting of Campbell’s 
well-known and magnificent stanzas. Not only is 
the musical expression genuine and unforced, but 
the harmony bor the voices (in four parts) is full 
and masterly, showing the newly-appointed or- 
ganist of York Cathedral to be thoroughly versed 
in one of the most important branches of his art. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Behind the Scenes in Paris, 
Clubs and the Secret Police. 
Sons. ) 

Ir is supposed that there is a vast deal to be wit- 

nessed ‘behind the scenes” in Paris, whether we 

speak dramatically or socially. Inquiring spirits 
among the simple uninitiated are constantly to be 
found on the alert to obtaim a peep into the 
unknown region ; and, upon the principle of that 
old established truth, ‘‘omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico,” they fancy that, if they gain but a small 


A Tale of the 
(James Hogg & 


‘to conduct them 





peephole, their curiosity is to be rewarded by #e 


ae of the most wondrous marvels. If they 
allow their imaginations to be inflamed in @ 
similar manner with regard to the revelations to 
be expected from their initiation into the mys- 
teries alluded to in these volumes, we fear they 
will be grievously disappointed. Indeed the dis- 
appointment, which is inevitable to the gratifica- 
tion of such curiosity, will probably be still 
greater than is usual. 

In a literal and dramatic understanding of the 
title, a book of any value has still to be written upon 
the subject ‘ Behind the Scenes in Paris.” But 
even upon this ground we fear that the uninitiated 


| would never find sufficient food to gratify the 


cravings of imaginative curiosity. The ambitious 
tyro who contrives at last to penetrate that envied 
stage-door, which he conceives must lead to a 
paradise of brightness, revelry, and exciting 
scandal, is sure to be prostrated at once in all his 
—— by the miasma of matter-of-fact 
dullness into which he has unwittingly thrust 
himself. In the Parisian coulisses he may cer- 
tainly find a somewhat greater infusion of anima- 
tion to keep him alive than in our thicker theatrical 
atmosphere ; but the prose of the profession, the 


| formal business-like occupation, the unintelligible 


‘family party” tattle-tattle, are alike deadening 
to the dreamer of mysteries, when he comes 
‘‘behind the scenes.” Eugene Sue took a wide 
sweep in his ‘‘ Mystéres de Paris,” and affected 
to afford us revelations of mysteries in all social 
conditions of Parisian life. But he did little 
more than write an exciting romance; and, with 
the exception of an infusion of argot (slang), more 
or less correct, into the conversation of his lowest 
order of characters, scarcely drew any portraiture 
of the low villain or the humble sufferer, or made 
any disclosure of the mysteries of crime and 
misery, which an ingenious romance writer might 
not have deduced from his own fancy. 

The author of the present Parisian mysteries 
has wisely selected a special ground for his in- 
tended revelations, and, in his offer to conduct his 
reader ‘‘behind the scenes in Paris,” prepares 
us for disclosures unknown to the uninitiated and 
simple-minded world in general respecting ‘‘ the 
clubs and secret police.” But if his readers are 
prepared in imagination to batten upon highly- 
spiced food, cooked up of rare and unknown 
viands, to be gathered in a political region to 
which the author alone has access, they had 
better know at once that they are likely to go 
hungry away. He has laid before them a novel 
based more or less upon these ingredients—a 
novel which they may read with more or less of 
interest, according to their capacity for being 
interested in works of fiction—a novel of the 
average degree of that merit which knows how to 
create and sustain excitement by the usual amount 
of incident and adventure belonging to romance, 
or by the pauses of harrowing suspense, which 
artful dramatists prepare in the concluding 
tableaux of melodramas. But, in pretending 
‘behind the scenes” for 
the nearer inspection of any awful mysteries con- 
nected with subversive clubs or manceuvres of the 
secret police, he has done no more than any 
other romance writer might have done, who has 
read his newspapers, listened to the ordinary 
on dits of the day, and used his eyes in his 
wanderings about the French metropolis. Why, 
every ordinary observer is as much ‘* behind the 
scenes” as our vendor of special revelations ; or, 
at all events, by implication and inference he 
might have gathered quite as much information 
as the author has here embodied in those forms, 
that act, and move, and speak, to represent certain 
types in works of fiction. 

e all know that a secret police is employed by 
the Imperial fee as it has been employed by 
all régimes that have existed in France, as it was, 
above all, by the republican leaders, and that 
certain secret clubs, with all the pretensions to 
the arcana of freemasonry, are accustomed to meet 
to talk subversive language, and concoct more or 
less futile plans for revolutionising the state. 
The mouchard has been at all times a well-known 
character, and a by-word of scorn in France. We 
have read enough in intelligence from “our 
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ec ondent.” that the spy system:is now-o’-days 
extended into all relations between ran and man ; 
that in any réwnion. where men do congregate, 
however private the assembly may be called, the 
power of the secrect police still makes itself felt ; 
that everything you say or do may possibly, and 
even probably, be conveyed to the authorities, 
that preside over the great government of espionage. 
We are well aware that the accredited spy has 
not only the power but the mission to take many 
forms, and easily does so in a country where 
acting is an instinct, and every man and woman 
is ‘‘to the manner born.” Consequently, when all 
these things are embodied by the romance writer 
in forms and pictures, in dialogue and in description, 
we have a series of well-known types in action, 
and scenes pictured to our eyes ; but we have no 
special revelations that take us exceptionally 
** behind the scenes,” to see a world of which we 
are ignorant. That poor men are tempted by want 
to acts of treachery ; that conspirators meet (not 
in garret, or dungeon, or cellar, but in the bowrgeois 
apartment), make speeches, concoct plans, quarrel, 
and are betrayed ; that clubs are secretly formed, 
and that police spies find them out, are no novel 
facts, although they form very excellent stirring 
materials for a melodramatic story. That a secret 
coalition was projected, and possibly attempted, 
during latter years, in Paris between the two 
extremes of the boudewrs of imperialism, the 
legitimist aristocrat of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and the republican democrat, no one has ignored 
who has followed the various phases of opposition 
to the present government of France : and we are 
consequently by no means startled, or consider 
that we have come ‘‘ behind the scenes” of under- 
hand Parisian politics, when we read of a 
diplomatic attempt at such a fusion between a 
young democratic hero and a fine-gentleman count. 
One piece of novel information we have alone 
derived, not that the accredited spies of the police 
should have a common place of resort for their 
leisure moments, but that the master of the 
establishment should venture to proclaim the fact 
relative to a body whose secrecy is their force, by 
boldly placing up the sign-board “Aux Trois 
Emissaires.” 

There is certainly one great novelty, we must 
admit, in this book. It is the first time, to our 
knowledge, that a ‘certain great personage” has 
been brought to appear upon the stage of fiction. 
In a curious scene, which may appear natural 
enough to one who pretends to be ‘behind the 
scenes ” of palace as well as club-room, but which 
to our uninitiated eyes looks vastly improbable, 
three persons are collected together in one room of 
the Tuileries: a common informer, a minister of 
State, and an individual who is called in these 
pages “‘Pegtop,” from the peculiar formation of his 
figure, but who is addressed as ‘‘Sire/” The 
person of this man is minutely, and very charac- 
teristically, described in, *‘ the long sharp beard, 
just large enough to catch him and shake him 
by ;” ‘the long thick tapering nose,” reminding 
one ‘alittle of the Jew, but more of the common 
Christian sharper ;” ‘‘a nose to lay a fore-finger 
on while winking out of the corners of your eyes ;” 
‘the sharp little pupils, that watched so nar- 
rowly, and so constantly, without being seen ;” 
‘‘the half-hidden mouth, round which played 
such a subtle smile.” This personage, thus un- 
expectedly introduced into the story, we are in- 
formed was ‘‘a burglar—but a burglar on a large 
scale—on the largest possible scale ;” ‘‘a great 
man and a great burglar, because a successful 
one.” The sketch is novel, but no revelation 
assuredly. 

The tendency of the political portion of the 
story may be inferred from the above. The young 
hero of the tale, a republican by instinct and a 
communist by principle, although a young English- 
man of good birth, may fairly be considered to be 
the expounder of the author's own opinions. We 
think we are not unjust in. inferring that the hero 
for whom all our sympathies are intended to be 
enlisted, is looked upon by the author as the man 
of the right way, of thinking : or why does he ask 
our sympathies for him? We may judge of the 
author’s convictions: by ‘the: boldness with which 














his hero is made openly to express his opinions— 
so openly, indeed, that we wonder he is never 
arrested before the middle of the second volume. 
With his attempted arrest (as member of a club 
which conspired the assassination of the Emperor, 
a result to which, however, he is wholly ad- 
verse), his escape and flight, his capture and 
imprisonment in St. Michel, the main. por- 
tion of the second volume is filled. Indeed, 
during more than half of the story we are no 
longer ‘‘ behind the scenes in Paris” at all, but 
wandering about the provinces, and following up 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a desperate love 
affair between the English hero and a young 
French lady. This young lady, by the way, how- 
ever exceptional her temperament, acts as no 
French demoiselle would or could act, who looked 
for the slightest respect from a lover, or the 
slightest sympathy from a reader. 

Among a variety of stirring scenes and ‘‘start- 
ling situations,” we find some excellent remarks, 
excellent for their truth, upon French manners 
and character. Of this nature is the observation, 
that a man ‘‘ who can lie ad libitum,” ‘‘has no 
principle to keep him from deceit and treachery,” 
‘no Christianity to debar his employing every 
means to ruin a rival, and secure his own satis- 
faction,” is not necessarily ‘‘a bad character in 
France.” Equally true are the lines respecting 
the still existing hatred of us by the French, 
“‘more prejudiced” in this hatred ‘‘than even 
the English, the most prejudiced nation under the 
sun,” but envying though they hate (should not 
the author say ‘‘hating because they envy ?”), 
respecting though they envy, and unconsciously 
admiring because they respect. Not less full of 
truths, although somewhat unpalatable truths, is 
the contrast drawn .(Vol. II., p. 281), between 
the French Sisters of Mercy and their ‘‘ spurious 
imitations in England.” The main plot of the 
story is also well conducted, even although the 
villain hero (a police spy) becomes almost impos- 
sible in his multiplicity of disguises; and the 
episodical comic personages, who. appear like the 
parts in a ‘‘comic, business underplot” in a 
drama, are anything but a relief to the more 
serious portions, and have a flavour of ‘‘ Pessence 
de Paul de Kock” that is sometimes almost offen- 
sive. Still, this is a novel that will find two 
classes of readers, the professed novel reader, and 
the political sympathiser; and if they do not 
expect any veal peep ‘‘ behind the scenes,” no 
doubt they will be gratified by what zs given them 
to observe. 





Blight ; or, the Novel Hater. By the author of 

‘*Good in Everything,” &c., &c. (J, F. Hope.) 
WE should be extremely grieved to discover here- 
after that the authoress of ‘‘ Blight” is one of 
those writers of fiction, ‘* whose hearts,” as she 
pathetically tells us in her preface, ‘‘will not 
stand the chill nipping” of criticism, ‘‘ but who 
go down to their graves like untimely fruit, or 
flowers which would have bloomed, but that their 
young buds were crushed and blighted.” It would 
be a very unpleasant sensation to think that any 
of our remarks could possibly entail a fate so 
poetical but so disastrous. We rather hope, on 
the contrary, that she is one of those authors who 
can stand a little ‘‘ snubbing” (her own word, not 
ours!) and even profit by it. ‘‘This fact I do 
know,” she says, in the same preface, ‘‘ that it is 
that very snubbing which makes many authors in 
after years.” 
more courage to undertake our task; for we 
should be extremely gratified with the comforting 
thought, that we had done any little in our power 
towards making a good author out of one who 
has imagination, faney, fine feeling, and a. genial 
store of the very best intentions. 

As yet, however, the writer of ‘‘ Blight; or, the 
Novel Hater” has to learn very much of her art 
in the exercise of fiction, She gets together a 
host of ens and exciting materials of the most 
approved melo-dramatic order, some passably 
good characters, a little one-sided and overdrawn, 
some startling situations, and two or three well- 
painted decorations. But she lacks, entirely 
the art to put them all together in such a 


It is this assurance that gives us | 
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way as to lead the reader on from page to 
page with any degree of continued interest, 

he. never pauses to arrange or construct, She 
flings her ingredients down in a sort of higgled 
piggledy confusion, with the air of saying, ‘There 
you have some capital materials for romance: 
pick and choose what you like best; but don’t ask 
me to give myself the trouble to arrange them:in 
any form.” Without going to the extent of de 
manding the rigid formality of the bouquet alg 
Frangaise, we must say that the choicest and 
brightest flowers can never be presented ag an 
attractive nosegay, unless some taste and artifice 
be employed in its composition. Huddled together, 
without any thought of contrast or harmony of 
colour, the flowers utterly fail of their effect. As 
it is, we own ourselves completely bewildered b 
the disorderly chaos of scenes and incidents, whic 
is made to flash with a sort of dazzle, but an effect 
of utter confusion, before our eyes. Sometimes 
we think we hold the intentions of the author 
firmly in hand; we have gathered up, as we 
supposed, the multifarious reins of the story that 
will guide us on in steady course along our en- 
tangled path ; in the next line they are jerked ont 
of our grasp ; off gallop the author’s steeds of faney 
on quite another track; and we are woefull 
upset, and have to pick ourselves up and follow 
with as much comprehension of what passes as 
our confusion of brain, after such a contusion, will 
allow us to master. 

The same may be said in a less degree of 
many of the characters of this bewildering story 
of mystery, suffering and crime. Are they in- 
tended as realities, or simply as allegorical per- 
sonages? We confess ourselves confounded with 
Mr. ‘‘ Blight,” the villain lawyer of the romance, 
sensualist without desire, forger without interested 
intent, murderer without any clearly defined 
purpose. Is he a myth? He is represented as 
blighting all he touches, because he is Blight, and 
many are the allusions made to the influence of 
his allegorical name. This influence has to be 
subdued eventually by that of Mr. ‘‘ Dewy,” a 
beneficent being of the same craft, whose 
‘*dew,” we are told, revived the drooping flowers 
that have figured on the field of this romance: 
How does the Widow Hopeful become the Widow 
Hopeless, under the influence of this all pervading 
‘* Blight,” unless she be meant as a type, nota 
living being? Are all these personages (including 
Mrs. Bounce the landlady, who always ‘‘ bounces 
about” whenever she appears upon the stage) 
intended for allegories or abstractions? Certainly 
the use of such names, continually made to bear 
upon thé progress of the tale, deprives them of all 
appearance of possible creatures of flesh and blood. 

The ‘‘ Novel Hater,” who, however, is not 
“Blight,” nor quite represented as ‘‘ Blight” 
to all intents and purposes, but a certain Mr. 
Thornton, does not play a conspicuous part as 
‘* Novel Hater,” although he does in other respects 
in this involved drama. This novel-hating 
propensity seems to be introduced chiefly for the 
purpose of allowing the authoress to defend and 
point out the beauties of her former productions, 
‘*Good in Everything” and “Tide.” She: may 
possty (and, from sundry allusions to a young 
ady who commences to write a novel in the course 
of the story, we may add, probably) have had a 
secon purpose in an endeavour to: persuade 
persons of her own entowrage that she is 
doing nothing frivolous, much less wrong, 
in composing works of fiction; but this en- 
deavour little concerns the general reader. AS 
regards the former intention, we have continual 
allusions to the ‘‘absorbing interest” of ‘‘ Good 
in Everything.” The siflosions personages attack 
the work: the heroine defends it. And the 
fictitious Miss Lindsay grows very. severe upon 
the criticism on this ‘‘ engrossing” novel ‘which 
has appeared in John Bull. She even sur- 


mises that the critic who has written the notice 
upon the depreciated ‘Good in. Everything,” 
‘*may be a great fool, and very much puzzled to 
write a work. himself, good, bad, or indifferent.” 
The cudgels taken up by the authoress in her own 
cause here become formidable ; and perhaps .we 
had better pause at once before we venture to 
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say What we had intended saying, respecting the 
+ ‘nosgible conversations of two young gentlemen, 
@f whom, as the model young man of the 
has always scraps of biblical quotation in his 
while the other appears in a character, 
lately become a very favourite one among novel 
writers—we mean that of the young sceptic and 
caviller. generally an Atheist, but sometimes 
modified into a Deist, who dies a repentant con- 
vert to the truths of revealed religion. We might 
also have pointed out sundry little specimens of 
defective grammar. But we pause in fear of the 
which may hereafter stamp, in some 
fature work, the daring critic of *‘ Blight ” as a 
“great fool,” who would probably be ‘very 
uzzled,” &c. 
pony not, we assure our readers, however, from 
any fear of these possible stigmas, that we hasten 
toadd, that as regards most excellent moral in- 
tention, good purpose, exuberance of fancy in 
dramatic story, and bold conceptions, the authoress 
of “Blight ” has still claims on their attention. 








. SHORT NOTICES. 


The Berrington Knapsack and Slings. (Bate- 
man & Diprose.) About twenty years since, Mr. 
Berrington invented a new knapsack, which he 
fondly hoped would supersede the one which has 
solong martyrised the British soldier. He now 
ublishes his pamphlet, to show that his knapsack 
& been thoroughly tested, highly approved, and 
strongly recommended in all competent quarters, 
but that it has not yet been adopted, and why ? 
What he shows is, that a number of surgeons, 
civil and military, have expressed a favourable 

inion on his invention, and that many sergeants 
and privates, who have had personal experience of 
it have recorded their wishes for its general in- 
troduction. The Horse-Guards and the War- 
Office have not shown themselves studious of the 
new thing, and though Mr. Berrington clearly 
shows that his knapsack has not been adopted, he 
utterly fails in his attempt to demonstrate the 
reason why. The fact is, that knapsacks and 

mches are nuisances. Cwsar, le petit Caporal of 
classic times, marked his estimation of them by 
terming them impediments. Man is not made to 
be a beast of burden, and though men may be 
trained to lift and carry heavy weights, a very 
small weight, if carried for hours and days, will 
sensibly affect the health and strength of the 
bearer. Strapped over chest and shoulders, the 
interferes with the action of the lungs and 
the circulation of the blood from the head ; a belt 
round the waist acts equally injuriously upon the 
liver. The British knapsack is open to improve- 
ments, but whether Mr. Berrington’s effects such 
an improvement is equally open to doubt. The 
knapsack reform will never be efficient, unless it 
be radical, and unless lightening to a considerable 
extent is effected in the heavy marching order of 
the British soldicr. i 
ictures of the Heavens. By the Author o 
ciprathine, Vsikasen’® &e. Second Edition. 
(J. & C. Mozley.) A popular treatise on the 
elements of astronomy which has already attained, 
as it deserves, considerable repute. It contains 
a great deal of knowledge in a very small compass. 
Including accounts of most of the recent dis- 
coveries, it may be said to bring our astronomical 
knowledge down to the present time. The 
whole is pervaded by a strong religious tone, and 
some of the scriptural quotations are exceedingly 
Phe Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and In- 
struction. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—The volume 
for the present month contains eleven most 
interesting articles, admirably adapted to awaken 
the best attention of children, and to fix in their 
minds a large amount of practical knowledge. 
We very cordially commend the, ‘ Parents’ 
Cabinet””.to the.heads of families. 

Book-keeping jor the Class-Room and Counting- 
Howse, by Doubie-and Single Entry. By John 
Maclean. (Edinburgh: Constable & Co.) A 

deal of credit is due to Mr. Maclean for the 
clearness with.which he has developed the practice 





of good book-keeping—so essential to commercial 
prosperity and honour. He raises it from the 
drudgery of a mere clerical exercise to a series of 
logical deductions ; and scatters many hints and 
suggestions not to be despised by the acutest 
merchants or accountants. The work is one of 
Messrs. Constable’s educational series. 


A Series of Papers upon the Broken Unity of the 
Church. (London: Pewtress & Co. Birming- 
ham : Hudson & Son.) We cannot commend the 


| principles or method of this book. The author 


may depend upon it, that no good will ever come 
of coarse jokes about ‘‘episcopal crinoline,” and 
of ill-natured or senseless insinuations about the 
titles of ‘‘ Most Reverend” and ‘Lord Bishop.” 
It appears, further, that he labours under the m- | 
pression that personal vituperation may pass very 
well for argument in certain cases. We should 
be glad, for the writer's own sake, to see a long 
note relating to a distinguished Birmingham 
cle an, confessedly one of the most active 
workers among Christian ministers of whatever 
sect, subjected to some sort of revision and alter- 
ation. This was not the way in which Arch- 
bishop Wake set about his scheme of church- 
comprehension. 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Tracts for and 
against Popery (published in or about the 
Reign of James II.) in the Manchester Library, 
Founded by Humphrey Chetham. Ydited by 
Thomas Jones, B.A., Librarian of the Chetham 
Society. This heavy-looking, but most useful 
publication, does credit to the Council of the Che- | 
tham Society, and more especially to the learned 
editor. Bibliographical virtwosi will be glad to hear 
that the whole of Peck’s famous list of the tracts in | 
this controversy, with large additions and notes 
appended, has been incorporated into the present 
work. Francis Peck, the antiquary in question, 
lived from about 1690 to 1743, and spent the 
greater part of his quiet life as Rector of Godeby, 
in Leicestershire. He was a voluminous author. 
Besides a large work left in MS., and innumer- 
able printed sermons and tracts, he wrote a | 
‘History of Cromwell,” and compiled ‘ Anti- 
quarian Annals” for the counties of Lincoln, Rut- 
land, and Northants. <A collection of ‘* Memoirs 
of Milton,” and a ponderous work in-folio, bearing 
the name of ‘‘ Desiderata Curiosa,”’ still left him 
leisure for the composition of the ‘ Catalogue of 
Popery Tracts.” The reader may be the better 
iales of the labour bestowed by Peck, when he is 
aware that the list contains ‘‘ An account of 457 | 
Books and Pamphlets, with references after each 
Title, for the more speedy finding of a further ac- | 
count of the said Discourses (Tracts), and of their | 
authors, in sundry writers.” The Chetham So- 
ciety, through the medium of Mr. Jones, have 
now presented the reading public with all this | 
information in a compendious form, and have done 
all that was to be done in rendering their library | 
serviceable in this particular department. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. By an 
American Citizen. (The Religious Tract Society. ) 
Few people, now-a-days, who are what is called 
“* sceptical” on matters of faith, have time, as the 
author of this book had, to analyse and digest the 
Levitical economy with a view to the solution of 
their difficulties. Still fewer, we imagine, of 
those who might be induced to come to the trial, 
would find that they had entered on an experi- 
ment that promised success. To talk of a “plan” or | 
‘*scheme”’ in relation to a great question that lies 
imbedded down at the very roots of human nature, 
or to shape this ‘‘mortal coil” into a fair philo- 
sophy grounded upon the Book of Leviticus, is, 
for the great majority of ordinary people, to throw 
talk away. We can fancy that a tolerably nume- 
rous class of quiet, leisurely, and seriously-dis- 

osed persons may read this book with interest. 

urther than this, we believe that in an earlier 
form, as one of the Society’s ‘‘ Monthly Volumes,” 
it did actually excite a good deal of curiosity and 
enjoyed an adequate ‘‘ public.” But, while we 
recognise the earnest purpose and the industrious 
thought displayed by the author, we are still at 
a loss to determine how far his labours are likely 





to benefit those who stand most in need of help. 


| 


Songs for the Suffering. By Thomas Davis, 
M.A., Incumbent of Roundhay. (Parker.) This 
little book is a kind of supplement to a previous 
publication by the same author, entitled ‘‘ Devo- 
tional Verse for a Month.” There is a month’s 
supply of verse in these pages as well; but the 
subjects are chosen with a special eye to give con- 
solation to all who may be called in any sense 
‘* sufferers,” and the latter half of the volume is 
filled up with a miscellaneous series of brief sacred 
verse. We are happy to find the writer well 
qualified to carry out his pious design by a decided 
share of taste and of true poetical feeling. These 
qualities make it easy to overlook an occasional 
deficiency in rhythmical ear. 

Personal Narrative of Military Travel and Ad- 
venture in Turkey and Persia. By Robert Mac- 
donald, Ex-Sergeant, Rifle Brigade. (Adam -& 
Charles Black, Edinburgh.) If there is nothing 
very wonderful in the execution, there is some- 
thing touching in the circumstances of this little 
narrative. It may not be written with the best 
taste, not always perhaps in the best grammar ; 
but it is the genuine work of a self-educated man ; 
and as such shows a high degree ofhttainment and 


| much good feeling and refinement of nature. There 


is but very little story in it, and less adventure ; 
and yet there is something that interests the feel- 
ings, if not the intellect, in the picture of this 
brave Scotch sergeant doing his fight with evil 
chances, and struggling manfully with sickness 
and misfortune. And if, as he says, pecuniary 
losses have fallen on him, we trust that the 
success of his little book will be remunerative and. 
satisfactory, and open for him a new path to hap- 
piness and security. 

Among the educational works that have recently 
appeared is an excellent Reading Book by the 
National Society, which is likely to command a 
large circulation. Messrs. A. & C. Black have 
issued the second edition of Buchan’s Advanced 


| Prose and Poetical Reader, a work most judiciously 


edited. And Messrs. Routledge have published a 
compendium for girls’ schools, prepared by Mrs. 


| Wm. Allbut, under the title of Much in Little. 


Mr. Robert Chambers’s Edinburgh Papers have 
appeared. One number contains the two papers 
read before the Archeological Institute in Edin. 
burgh in July, 1856, ‘‘On the Ancient Domestic 
Architecture of Edinburgh,” and on ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Castle as before the siege of 1573,” both extremely 
interesting, and both well known. The other is 
a lecture delivered at the request of the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh, on the 14th July last, and 
is on ‘‘ Edinburgh Merchants and Merchandise in 
Old Times.” This paper possesses great historical 
interest. 

To the list of serial publications acknowledged 
in our last must be added the Westminster Review 
(John Chapman), the London Review (Heylin), and 
the New Quarterly Review (Hardwicke) ; as well 


las Titan (Hogg & Sons), the Gentleman's Maga- 


zine, the Eclectic, the London University Maga- 
zine (Walton & Maberly), The Assurance Magazine 
(Layton), The Hurst Johnian, The Pharmaceutical ~ 
Journal (Churchill), and The Edinburgh Veterinary 
Review (Sutherland & Knox). 


XECEIVED.—The Common Sense of Life Assur- 


ance (Hogg & Sons), and ‘‘ Men Groan from out 
of the City” (Jack, Edinburgh). 
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Ir is said that Mr. Prescott’s ‘‘ History of 
Philip I1.” is not to be completed, but will remain 
a fragment, like the last works of Niebuhr, 
Mackintosh, Arnold, and some eminent historians. 


A public exhibition of the works of Ary Scheffer 
is announced to take place at the hotel of the 
Marquis of Hertford, on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
Paris. The committee is composed of Count de 
Morny,. the Marquis Maisons, the Marquis of 
Hertford, and Edmond Fould, Ingres, Delacroix, 
Horace Vernet, Robert Fleury, Pernet, Jules 
Cavelier, Henrique- -Dupont, and Louis Gallait. 
The money received for admission will go to the 
fund of the Artists’ Association. 

Sournh Kenstncton Museum. — During the 
week ending April 2nd, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3499; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3290. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 642, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 109. Total, 


of readings from his Memoir of his father, 
the late Douglas Jerrold. Hitherto he has 
delivered them in the — only ; but the 
reception he has met, and the applause which the 
rovincial public and press have bestowed upon 
his lectures, make it improbable that it will be 
long before he presents himself to a London 
audience. He may be sure of a metropolitan 
welcome for his reminiscences of his brilliantly 
gifted father. 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter has resigned the post he 
has so long filled as Principal of University Hall, 
in order to devote his exclusive attention to his 
duties as Registrar of London University. 

Mr. John Mathias Procter, B.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been elected to the vacant fellowship at 
Jesus College, Oxford. Mr. Procter obtained a | 
second class in Jn Literis Humanioribus at the | 
Michaelmas Examination of 1858. The Cambridge 
Chancellor's Classical Medals are this year ad- 
9 ed to—l. Henry Sidgwick, B.A., Trinity. 

ae ames Webster Longmire, B.A., St. John’s, 

On Saturday afternoon, as the bell was about to 
be rung as the signal for closing, Her Majesty the 
Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
with the Princesses Alice and Helena, accom- 
panied by the Ladies and Gentlemen-in- Waiting, 
entered the new reading-room ef the British 
Museum Library. The presence of the royal party 
excited no little interest among the departing 
readers, and when, after a visit of an hour's 
duration, Her Majesty emerged from the hall, the 
broad crimson cloth which had been extended 
from the outer doors over the steps and down to 
the carriages was closely lined on either side with 
students, old and young, including several mond 
who had been anxiously awaiting their soverei; 
re-appearance. Her Majesty, who appeared in 
excellent health, and who, with the’ princesses, 
was attired in the simplest fashion, seemed pleased 
at the attention offered, and smiled benignantly 
as she moved along, leaning on. the arm of the 
Prince Consort, and on re-entering the carriage 
bowed graciously to the little crowd of book- 
worms who had tarried to witness her departure. 

According to an official account made up from 
documents the number of cigars and cigarettes 
consumed in France in 1857 was as follows :— 
Havannah and Manilla — 36,086,500 ; cigars 
made in France, 481,071, 500 ; cigarettes, 
6,478,000 ; total, 523,636,000. 
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In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH C¥YCLO- 
(Bring EDIA, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 
| 


| 





REE of the Four Divisions of this important 
work having been completed, and the publication 
of the FOURTH DIVISION having commenced, the 
rs desire to call attention to the character of the 
ia, as & complete body of knowledge. 
works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of 
HY, of Brograpny, of NatvuraL History, and of 
Aus axd SCIENCES, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as 
a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 
some very brief elucidation. 
the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two 
instead of four, the one department might have | 
Literary, the other Scientific. 
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culiarly active ; and in the of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
foustacbios, if bi a snfelling in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
n it is espec' bavi mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
a of nate Its Invatuable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its in- 
troduction into the Nu of Royalty and the high esteem in whicit 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly r- 
ony ed of its e oo i afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
ce 78s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. t.; 
on double that. size, 218. 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 
in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in 


Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatten Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS-AND OINTMENT.— 

DISCOMFORT.—Nothin; “ye mp oe 

than the feeling of ——aw he — many bear wit 

fortitude ; few can en: ing de 
nt. This a. 





IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New pod HARMONTUMS; and 





very variety warranted. —201, Regent Stre: 





way’s remedies, 


complain Soe pends on 
ty , and mars be readily rectified’ by ea early resorting to ol 
oe we ie aumends and liver. ‘The Pil in ‘the 


ca 

functions. teral organ, ending 
sceptical ; relief soon delowy tnabr ene, om the ouptannenrte of them 
tor a time, in most cases, effects a permanent cure. 
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as 
THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. | 
No. 122, Pati Matt, 8.W. 
above Company has been formed for the | 
pee of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
posites mith P PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
ofat least 30 per cent. 
soUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . 


20s. & 24s. per doz. 





UTH AFRIC AN PORT. 20s. & 24s 
80 The finest ever introdu is country. Fi 
wore SHERRY. .......... 32s. 
Royal A truly excellent and natural wine. = 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. a 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
$PLENDID OLD faites wecsteessncdeceses 42s. 
n years in the wood. mn 
PALE COGNAC snare Sebsccsodetend 528.& 60s. ,, 


Bottles and packages ime ene free to any London Railway 


‘Terms cash. Country orders to be deobuipanion with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 








WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
Ds AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
tes gy Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


‘fas Wises or Sourm Arnica. —We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
eareful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
an of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
t of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and partic ularly 
eer purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
joaniueh Less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
that they are pure. wholesome, and perfectly free from 
indeed, considering the low price at which they are 

sold, their quality is remarkable.” 
— = BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 

perdozen 


Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 


Terms, Cash 
Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 


o Bank of London.” 
forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, am: — Street, corner of Railway 
*lace, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged al the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry 

CY. U ETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutehed Friars, Mark Lane. 


Terms, cash, 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. P 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


24s. per dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 


“ After giving them a ba close scrutiny, we can, with the greatest 
tonfidence, recommend these Wines to our friends.” —Vide Morning 
Herald, Nov. 6, 

“We have e great pleasure in bearing our testimony to the superior 

Wines of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 
oy 8, 1858. 

“Some samples which we have by oat the a — 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon tria a 
these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 
wine.”—Vide John Bull, Nov. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London bere Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittance. 


BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit Im 


rters, 29, Strand, and 
24, Crutched Friars, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ee wae 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT A. Ss ‘most Tes ectfully to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Lek 
inform the © 4 tic Institutions, and the and yi will receive, i Rs a few da: 8,8 minute detail of the mental 
FRE generally that, by a ‘wore a ition of his unrivalled moral qualities, talen jions, virtues, &c. of the 
Hennes for making teel Pens, and, in accordance with the | wr ter, with many other things hitherto unsus) La m 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New series of his le: w.th the accurate description you have given of myself.” — 
‘weful uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF iss Jones. 
aor. and, pamave all, Jaan oe sasce, he believes will ensure 
ion, and defy competitio: 
Each P Pe nt Beats the im name as a guarantee of quality ; 
ps ge ut up in the uswal of boxes, containing one gross 
th Ta 1 outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. TRADE MARK. 
“items Me aly Voge of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


to their use, being of different degrees 
id points, suitable for 


Which are are especially adaj 
siSextbuity, and with ine, medium, an 
yore Kinds of Writing taught in'Schools. 


For Puddi: Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root 

Dealer in steel Pens “Merchants and. eoleaie Denice? eae he | sd uncdualca asa Dict for Inhints and Invalid, “The Lancet says 

supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, + cae’ ‘Dr Hamel Lathe, tt. we 
ld by Grocers, :. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


No.9, JOHN STREET, NEW. YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET; LONDON. 


Ge 'cean ty mi PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronoun 
ER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STAR 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted: 


| Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. | 


to be pecul secular fre from ac 


AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
ry free from a fity pty lg 


ations of veritable French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 


Cognac. 


securely packed in a case for the country, 35s, 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the va a inooay enience to the wearer, and is perfectly 


the ALLIANCE BRITISH AND 
prighde 5 bp otite ahd declared at the Q 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. — 
The BONUS and DIVIDEND of 25s. a Share on the Stock of 
FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
uennial Meeting 


f the Court of tors, held this day, will be in course of 

ay THITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER pesment on MONDAY the llth INSTAN’ rand every succeeding 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring yound a the body, is recom Lens eran ii to Soc ep’ ted), at the Office of the Company, olome Ww 
mended for the following peculiarities and —Ist "facility e, from 11 to 3 o’cloc 


F. A. EncEtsacn, Actuary and Secretary. 
Alliance Office, 6th April, 1859. 





concealed from 
“ We do not hesitate 4 at to this invention our bye goers ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who | 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, 0) from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom - 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. | 
Recommended a. = ee eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., ‘rofessor 8 i Pig in? 's College, | 
Surgeon to the Kings 8 ‘college Hos) spital, Guthrie, at . 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic fies ital; W. Bo 





man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Colle; e Hos ital 
T.Cc allaway, Esq., ” Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. lizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Es , Surgeon in-chief to the Metropolitan lice Force ; } 
Aston Key, , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; ot. Luke, Surgeon to bod London Truss Society ; 


Es 
Erasmus Wilson, E TR 8., and many others. 
A descriptive circu lar may be had by Post, and the Edw which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded b' Post, on sendin, e cir- 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the ao | 


facturer, | 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. "ad. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. P 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post office, 
Piccadilly. 


{\LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made i: ended b y the 
in as being pec Sanne ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBL E 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent su rtin all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, RICOSE | 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. | 
to 16s. each ; postage 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





K EATING ’°S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 
neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. lid, Be and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas Kxratine emist, &e, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all ae and ‘Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





K FATING'S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND), perfectly ont — ante pa and free 
from adulteration of any kind, hav ang, ely ported on, 
= recommended by Professors TAY OR rc: T OMSON of Guy’s 

St. Thomas’s Hospital is, who, in the wor of the late Dr. 
P + REIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavo’ yur? 

Half pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 


79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to roduce: Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, ‘ee ent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in | 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healt WY head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, "69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carte’ r 
es, My head, which was ’pald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.”’ 
—Mr. Yates,“ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.” 








NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

the Hey eee their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with estonishing a. Her startling | 

delineations "5 both full and detailed, differing from anything 
poy attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or 
friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their aa stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen pe 





WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
MEDICAL, AND 
FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

EsTasisHep 1824. 
All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale before 


“cumniea L, GENERAL 


\ — 30th, 1859, will be entitled at anes —_ Bonus to one year’s addi- 


tional share of Profits over later Assu 
The last Annual Report can be obtained of any of the Society’s 


Agents, or of Gronoe Corctirre, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


COMMISSION .—10 per cent. on the first premium, and 5 per cent. 
on renewals, will be allowed to Solicitors. The commission will be 
continued to the person introducing the assurance, without reference 
to the channel through which the premiums may be paid. 

Y | YHE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EstaBLisHep 1836. 


OFFICES—No. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, a=. 
20 & 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 


Liability of Proprietors Unlimited, 
RUIN IG dccnsiece cedsidicanesecsaws £1,156,035. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
Fire eae 
35, 72 * 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 


Invested =. 


Life + y miums. 
9,840 





The Annual Income exceeds £450,000. 


Policies expiring on LADY-DAY should be renewed before 9th 
APRIL. Swinton Bovurt, Secretary to the Company. 





CEsrasiisnep 1841.) 
MEDICAL I INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON 
EMPOWERED BY Sreciat Act oF PARLIAMENT. 


At the SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 25th 
November, 1858, it was shown that on the 30th June last:— 

The Number of Policies in force was 

‘The Amount Insured was 






6s. 6d. 
wit 20, 000, 
The new policies issued during the last five years are as follows :— 


5411 Policies for 2,599,6587. yielding 110,624/. in Premiums, showing 
an average yearly amount of new business of more than 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid om on 1002 Policies, assuring 426,044/. 
since its establishment in 1841. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on mene lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 


INDIA.—Officers in the Army and civilians proceeding to India, 
may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos- 
sible facility is afforded for the transaction of business in India. 


INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed tables 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the remium is made 
when the causes for an increased rate of premium have ceased. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every charge but the 
premiums. 

In the event of death during the days of grace, the risk binding on 
the Society if premium paid before the days of grace expire. 

Every information may be obtained at the chief office, or on 
application to any of the Society's agents. 


C. Dovotas Stnozr, Secretary. 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


SON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3l. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in Lined Sone A of ions emg in case of Death, from Accidents of 
eve ion, b cy in the RAIL WAY PASSENGERS’ 

RANGE Ct MPA Y, 


ASS which has already paid i pensat 
for Accidents a neo oe sagas _ 
Forms of Proposal a: uses may be had at the Company’s 


Offices, and at all the rine i Railway tations, where also Ratr- 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 


Wits J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compan 
Offices, 3, Old road Street, London, EC. 





EST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Institerep 1807.) Carrrac guages. 


Prospectuses, juired information, may be had 

of the Agents’ S n Bnsiand, » and Ireland, be of eine 
, Esq., the Tor, Actuary, at the 
Head Office, in Exeter ; ‘and also at the Ofice o the Company, 20, 
New Bridge Street, of the Manager and Agent for London. 





James AnpERtox. 
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A NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 


a 


Now ready, in One Vol. 680 pages, price 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA; 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, or Naturalised in, the British Isles, 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 


BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 





FROM THE “ ATHENEUM.” 


* A love of plants for their own sake has produced in this country a rich botanical 
literature. The countrymen of John Ray and Robert Brown can boast of hundreds 
who, if they have not been creators of the science of Botany as those two can claim to 
‘be, have largely contributed to its present position. Amongst these Mr. George 
Bentham holds no second place. He is also well known to thinkers for his work on 
Logic. It is, therefore, with pleasure that we receive from his hands a book intended 
to assist in the work of teaching botany to the young, and those who have no teachers. 
On the subject of the plants of Great Britain, we have works from the magnificent 
‘English Flora’ of Smith and Sowerby, down to the curt and accurate ‘Manual’ of 
Babington. But for popular use they may be all objected to, either on the ground of 
their expense or their technical character. Mr. Bentham’s aim hasbeen to produce a 
cheap, untechnical volume, containing descriptions of all British plants, with an easy 
method of finding out their names. In this, we think, he has succeeded. The distin- 
guishing feature of his Handbook is the addition of a series of tables or analytical 
‘indexes after the manner proposed by Lamarck, and adopted with so much success 
‘by De Candolle in his ‘Flore Frangaise.’ This system has been adopted by 
Dr. Lindley in this country, as far as the Natural Orders are concerned, but it has 
not been carried out to the genera and species in any of our local Floras. The 
‘general principle of this system consists in the searching for some striking 
character which shall at once separate all the plants belonging to the Flora 
into two groups, then taking each group in succession, dividing it again into 
two smaller ones in the same way, and so on till the species becomes isolated. Of 
course the value of such indices must depend on the skill with which they are drawn 
up. When technical terms are used, and any important distinguishing character, 
however difficult to be discovered, is employed, such tables can be easily drawn up. 
But the object of Mr. Bentham has been throughout his tables to give the easiest and 
most easily observed characters for distinction, so that the beginner in botany may 
recognise them. Here, then, is the distinguishing feature of Mr. Bentham’s book, he 
writes and describes for the unlearned—others have written for the learned. Any one 
conversant with botany, who takes ‘up Mr. Bentham’s book, will immediately feel that 
he is dealing with an original work, and that not only are his tables new, but also his 
detailed descriptions of species. The work has also other features which are new, and 
recommend it. In the first place, it is an English work. The English names of plants 


.are everywhere given, both for genera and species, and stand alone in all his tables, and 


first in his descriptions of the orders, genera, and species. The Latin names are all 
‘supplied afterwards, and where no pure English names can be given, the Latin ones 
are substituted. In the next place the geographical distribution of the plants is given. 
Bach plant is not treated as though it grew nowhere else but in Great Britain, but as a 
denizen of the world, and its foreign habitats are named. It will induce the student to 
look beyond his own country for the history, true relations, and real significance of the 
plants by which he is surrounded, and it supplies a very important element in the 
Aistory of British plants.” 


’ 





PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


“ One of the best of systematic botanists—of the soundest judgment and the laxgest 
experience, both in European and exotic botany—has deemed it no unfit employment of 
a portion of his valuable time to prepare a volume by which, beginners, having. no 
previous acquaintance with the science, may learn to know, most advantageously and 
readily, the wild flowers and plants of his native land. The result is a genuine Popular 
Flora, and a clear proof that the plants of a limited country may be described, by one 
who understands them thoroughly, in comparatively simple language, without any 
sacrifice of scientific accuracy or of scientific interest. No really good work of this kind 
was ever made by a compiler; and no one who has not essayed the task, can compre. 
hend how thoroughly faithful writing for beginners brings one’s knowledge to the 
proof. 

‘‘ The characteristic features of the work before us, are :—1. The full use of analytical 
keys, after the mode of De Candolle’s ‘Flore Frangaise,’ leading easily not only 


_to the order and the genus, but also to the species of the plant in hand, These 


keys, or analyses, are here made to supersede specific characters as such, 
neat and free descriptions, longer or shorter according to circumstances, occupying 
their place. But generic characters are given with considerable fullness, 2, 
The exclusion of all technical terms which were not required for the purpose in 
view, and ‘the omission in numerous instances, of microscopical, anatomical, 
or theoretical characters, often of the greatest importance in scientific botany but 
useless:to the mere amateur.’ 3, The descriptions are original, and have been 
drawn up from British specimens, in the first instance, and afterwards compared 
with the characters given in the standard Floras, and verified upon Continental 
specimens from parts of the geographical range of the species. As a describer of 
species (which is something very different from describing specimens), Mr. Bentham 
has no superior. 4. The geographical range of each species, at least its European 
range, is carefully specified: then the British stations are given, in general terms, the 
object being to state where the plant is likely to be found, rather than to indicate the 
precise spot where it has been gathered. 5. The judicious limitation of species, and 
the reduction of a crowd of nominal or ‘ critical’ species to their supposed types, With 
a thoroughness which only a botanist of Mr. Bentham’s great experience and authority 
could well venture upon. 6. Popular names are employed and reduced toa system, 
in accordance with the principles of botanical nomenclature. 

“Of the propriety of an English nomenclature of some kind in a Flora where a great 
part of the plants have well-known vernacular names, there is no room for doubt; and 
if used at all, it is desirable that these names should be reduced to a systematic form. 
This is readily done for perhaps half of the common plants of the British Flora; but 
for the rest, the difficulties are various and much greater than one would imagine 
before making the attempt. The present undertaking must be deemed a decided 
success. What imperfections it has, are on the safer side. 

“The short sections upon classification and the examination and determination of 
plants, are full of practical wisdom.” 








Now ready, containing 100 Coloured Plates, quarto, with Descriptive Text, price 67. 6s. 


Pet hi dCs 


EXOTIC 4; 


OR FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, PARTICULARLY OF SUCH AS ARE MOST DESERVING 
OF CULTIVATION. 


BY SIR WILLIAM JACKSON 


HOOKER, K.H, DCL, F.B.S., 


Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 














him at the , No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet 


Printed by Jomx Wauxaror, of No. 17, James's Grove, Peckham. in the county of payee te office of Messrs. Bravevry & Evans, in the 


the same precinct and city. —Satvuapar, April 9, 1859. 


of Whiteftiars, in the city of London; and published by 
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